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The Men who Race with Death 


as a “clearing house” for automoti. 


How MANY LIVES the ambulance 
drivers of America have saved through 
their skill and cou,age cannot be esti- 
mated. It is reported that in a single 
large city there are over thirteen hun- 
dred emergency ambulance calls a day. 
The driver and the doctor who rides 
with him must consider every such call 
urgent; and the ambulance, itself, must 
not fail them in their race to save pre- 
cious minutes and lives. 

It is a tribute to the engineering 
genius of the automotive and petro- 
leum industries that gasoline engines 
were soon made so reliable, so fast, so 
easy and sure to start, that they could 
be used in emergency vehicles—am- 
bulances, police patrols, utility repair 
trucks. But the men of these industries 
are not resting content with what they 


have produced. Each day they are striv- 


ing further to improve engines and 
fuels so that all of us may enjoy the 
benefits of still better automobiles, 
trucks, buses, tractors and airplanes. 

In this further development, Ethyl] 
research workers offer both product 
and service to the automotive and pe- 
troleum industries. For while we are 
in business to help refiners improve 
gasoline through the use of our prod- 
uct—anti-knock fluid containing tetra- 
ethyl lead, we realize that better fuels 
are of value only in so far as engines 
are improved to utilize them—and vice 
versa. The two must pro- 
gress together. 

‘Today our research labora- 
tories in Detroit and San 
Bernardino are serving the 
engineers of both the automo- 


tive and petroleum industries 


progress— cooperating in and dire 
ing individual research efforts towa1 
common goals. And Ethyl service ene 
neers are assisting 


© 


users of fuels and en 


many commerc! 
gines to take a 
vantage of day-to-day improvemen 
By serving technical men in every pha 
of automotive development we sel 
“everybody.” For even those advan 
which for the moment are of inter 
only to engineers will ultimately rest 
in giving the public better and mo 


economical transportation, 





That's a lot of applesauce 
but if’s rubber’s dish 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


peer page OF APPLES like this 
used to be wasted every year. 
Then somebody added canned apple- 
sauce to America’s diet, and the fruit 
was saved, 

But to make the best sauce, apples 
have to be picked ripe. That means 
quick processing before they spoil. This 
vital speed is provided by conveyor 
belts. From storage to washing, grad- 
ing, cutting, cooking, Goodrich con- 
veyor belts, like long traveling plat- 
forms, have carried millions of apples 
that were made into hundreds of tons 
of applesauce. 


While the apple rush is on, there’s 


no time for belt repairs or even care; 
a breakdown might let thousands of 
dollars? worth of apples spoil ; the belts 
have to operate in spite of being soaked 
in fruit juice acids. B. F. Goodrich 
engineers studied the problem, recom- 
mended the exact belt for the job. 
Strangely enough it was similar to a 
belt they had developed for use in 
stone quarries where it had to take 
constant abuse under all sorts of work- 
ing conditions and still not break 
down. 

These B. F. Goodrich belts went into 
one, then many applesauce plants. 
They have been working for years 


without a failure, rushing apples from 
field to can to freight car at low cost. 


Because of their long and intimate 
experience with the tough problems of 
many industries, B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers are good men to know whether 
your worry is something new or how 
to increase production or how to re- 
duce costs. To get their help all you 
need do is call your Goodrich distri- 
butor or write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Division, 


Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Furst IN RUBBER 





@ Smallest ball bearing ever made in 
America. Has 3 balls, equally spaced 
bya separator ... is no bigger than the 
head of a pin. Of characteristic New 
Departure precision manufacture. 
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“I judge the telephone company 


by the people who work for it’ 


? 


A little while ago a Vermont newspaper editor, John 


Hooper, commented on the telephone company and its 


people. His words express so well the ideals toward 


which we are striving that we quote them here. 


‘T pon’T know how big the telephone 
company is, but it is big enough 
to exceed my mental grasp of business. 

“But I don’t find myself thinking of 
it as a business, even in my day-to-day 
contacts. Rather, my attention is on 
the voice that says, ‘Number, please.’ 
I find myself wondering if that voice 
is feeling as well as it always seems to, 
or if it feels just as hot and weary as I 
do, and would say so if it wasn’t the 
kind of voice it is. 

“The first time the business angle 
teally struck home was when I read 
that my friend Carl had completed 
thirty years with the company. 


“Now it happens that I know some- 
thing of the details of those thirty years 
with the company, and I believe they 
are a credit both to Carl aid to the 
big business for which he works. 

“In 1907 Carl was a high school boy 
confronted with the need for earning 
money in his spare time. He happened 
to get a job as Saturday night operator 
in the telephone exchange. He worked 
at this job for three years and then 
entered the university. 

“While in college he did some sub- 
stituting at the exchange in his home 
town in vacations. After graduation, 
he was hired full time by the telephone 


company, not in an ‘executive’ position 
which some folks think goes with a 
college diploma, but as a lineman. 

“Within a year he was made wire 
chief of the district, a job which he 
held for the next ten years. He was 
then transferred to a larger city as 
manager of the office. Then he was 
promoted to sales manager of the 
division. 

“A year later he was sent to another 
State, as district manager. In less than 
a year after this appointment, he was 
made manager for the entire State. 

“T don’t know much about the tele- 
phone company as a business; I can 
only judge it by the people who work 
for it. Just where the dividing line is 
between a business and the people 
who work for it, I don’t know. I don’t 
think there is any line.” 


Sn. 
>> 


Bell Telephone System f 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST 
EVERY MONDAY. (N.B.C. RED NETWORK, 
8 P.M., EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME.) 














CALIFORNIA 





A Favorite for a 
Century and a Half 


Best loved by Californians is their rich, his- 
toric Monterey Peninsula. Here, at Del Monte 
and on its 20,000 sea-rimmed acres, you find 
the California of the Dons and Mission Padres 

-and Robert Louis Stevenson—a background 
for a vacation place that knows no equal any- 
where. The same bright sun that warmed the 
Mission Padres, the same invigorating air in 
which they royally entertained their guests, 
are yours in which to golf and ride and swim 


and do a hundred other things. 





CARMEL MISSION 


... turn back your watch a century and a half 


Four Golf Courses (where golf is as easy 
or as hard as you like) are yours to play on at 
Del Monte. At Pebble Beach you play along 
the ocean’s rugged shore, shoot out across the 
water from the tee and down the fairways be 
tween the cypress and the sea. At easier Del 
Monte course the scenery is no less thrilling. 


with every green a panoramic masterpiece. 


Best of all, set in the midst of this excit- 
ing scene is Hotel Del Monte and Del Monte 
Lodge at Pebble Beach, where people from all 
the world come again and again to enjoy the 
fine food, the warm hospitality, the never end- 
ing sports or even just to rest and tan in the 


bright, warm sun. 





THE 7TH AT PEBBLE BEACH 
one of four great golf courses 


You can have all this for $9 a day each 
for two including meals and swimming, ten- 
nis and many other sports. Write for free 
colored map and book about California’s best 
loved vacation place. Address Carl S. Stanley, 
Manager, Dept. 45-B, Hotel Del Monte, Del 
Monte, California. 


Hotel Del Monte 


on the Monterey Peninsula 
California 
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Bildad: Pro and Con- 


I am surprised and pained that you 
should demean yourselves by seeking to 
poke fun at Bildad [anonymous critic of 
radio programs]. “Fuss-budget,” “ether 
gadabout,” “screwball,” are the terms you 
use; and you describe his work as “prissy 
carping.” 

Bildad is only doing what tens of thou- 
sands of us who have spent our lives in the 
pursuance of an ideal of correct and ex- 
pressive English, and teaching it to the 
younger generation, would like to do with 
a vengeance; only most of us are busy earn- 
ing a living. Nothing can be more disgust- 
ing to the person who knows and appre- 
ciates good English than the way that 
many of our most popular radio commen- 
tators butcher it. One really wants to take 
an ax to them. 

Lowell Thomas is one of the best, but 
occasionally makes a slip, which can be 
forgiven. The word Antarctic is one of the 
worst mauled of all—‘Antartic” and even 
“Anartic” are not seldom heard. But per- 
haps the most glaring and unforgivable of 
all errors on radio is the pronunciation of 
ef-fective as ee-fective. 

What is the use of teachers’ spending 
their lives in trying to instill correct stand- 
ards of English, when a radio commenta- 
tor can in fifteen minutes undo in the 
minds of millions the work of all the 
teachers? Where, if not in radio, have we 
a right to expect the standard of our 
language to be preserved? 

W. D. ANTHONY 
Registrar 
Potomac State School of West Virginia 
University, Keyser, W. Va. 


Your June 2 issue carries copies of four 
letters from Bildad to persons on the radio. 
Bildad states to Mr. Ben Grauer that he 
must “be sure and correct this or we shall 
have to give second warning.” 

Please tell Bildad that the correct word- 
ing’ of his sentence is: 

“Be sure to correct this or we shall have 
to give second warning in 

I hope Bildad will not have to have a 
second warning about this matter. 

MARIE SHELTON 

Dallas, Texas 


Bildad himself falls far short of perfec- 
tion. He informs Nancy Craig that he will 
help “if you care to improve .. .”” He means 
wish, desire, etc., but not care. To Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, Bildad cautions, “get 
the word ‘only’ in its .. .” He means put, 
place, etc., but not get. I'd advise Bildad 
to stop listening and try studying. 

W. L. GRAMER 
Ist Lt., C.A.C. 
Camp Davis 
Holly Ridge, N.C. 


OPP Pane 


Birtupay: King Gy. 
tav V of Sweden, oldes 
reigning monarch jn thy 
world and great-grand. 
son of Jean Bernadott 
of France, Napoleon; 
great marshal who wa; 
elected King of Sweden 
83, June 16... Brendy 
Frazier, black-haired 
glamour girl of the 1938-39 society season 
and heiress to more than $3,000,000, 29, 
June 9... Jeannette Rankin, who vote; 
against war in April 1917 when she wa; 
the only Congresswoman and whio nov 
again represents Montana in the Hous. 
61, June 11. 
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Marriep: Barbara Bennett, meniber of 
the famous family of stage and _ screey, 
and Jack Randall, film cowboy, in Ensey. 
ada, Lower California, June 7. She was 
divorced by Morton Downey June 4. . 
Charles Nordhoff, 54-year-old co-author 
with James Norman Hall of “Mutiny 
the Bounty” and other books, and Laur 
Whiley of Santa Barbara, Calif., in Reno 
Nev., June 12. 


Divorcep: Tallulah Bankhead, star oj 
the English and American theater, an 
John Emery, actor who is now in Holly- 
wood, in Reno, Nev., June 13. They wen 
married in 1937. 


Diep: Dan Beard, 90, 
a founder, national com- 
missioner, and honorary 
vice-president of the 
Boy Scouts of America, 
at his home near Suf- 
fern, N.Y., June 11. 
“Uncle Dan,” born in - 
Cincinnati, spent his Dan Bear 
early days in Covington, 
Ky. As a boy there, he thrived on th 
hunting-ground legends of Danie! Boon 
After graduation from Worall’s Academy 
at Covington, he practiced civil engineer- 
ing, but went to New York in 1878 to 
start his art career, which included illus 
trations of Mark Twain’s books. A; editor 
of Recreation, an outdoor magazine, Beard 
started the first scouting movements, the 
Boy Pioneers and the Sons of Daniel 
Boone, some years before Lord Baden- 
Powell founded his British Boy Scouts 1! 
1908. Beard’s groups and others, including 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s Woodcraft In 
dians, were merged into the Boy Scouts it 
1910... Jules Henry, 52, French diplomat 
and Ambassador to Turkey, of peritonitis, 
in Ankara, June 10 . . . Irene Franklin, 
65, musical-comedy actress, in Englewoot, 
N. J., June 16. Since childhood, Mis 
Franklin has acted on English, Au tralian, 
| and American stages, playing in s' ch hits 
as “The Passing Show of 1917” and “Sweet 
Adeline.” She made her screen debut ™ 
1933. 
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THE TRAIN THAT WAS 


32 Yeas BUILDING 


For 82 years Pullman-Standard and its predecessors have 
co-operated with the railroads in the step-by-step 
development of modern transportation 


- providing you with travel’s supreme luxury — the 

streamlined train—a majority of America’s railroads 
have followed the policy of specifying Pullman-Standard 
construction. That policy has accounted for practically 
every major advance in safety and comfort in railroad 
cars during the past 82 years. Listed below are the high- 
lights of Pullman’ s contributions. 


1859— Pullman built the first sleeping car .. . and 
changed the nation’s travel habits! 
1887 — Pullman invented the safety vestibule to enclose 
the complete train . . . one of the greatest contributions 
to safety in passenger transportation. 
1907 — Pullman built the first all-steel sleeping car to 
ping 
increase safety as the railroads increased speed. 
1923—Pullman built the first lightweight coaches to re- 
duce operating costs on electric interurban service. 
1929~— Pullman made possible this century's biggest 
advance in travel comfort—air-conditioned sleeping cars. 
1930— Pullman proved lightweight construction was 
applicable to the most rigorous service conditions by 
building lightweight freight cars. 


1933— Pullman introduced streamliners to Americam— 
the outgrowth of its 82 productive years. 


Since 1933 it has continued to speed the advance of rail- 
road safety and comfort by spending millions of dollars 
in engineering research. 


The results of these 82 years of leade rship speak for 
themselves. No builder of railroad e quipme nt in the world 
has had Pullman-Standard’s experience. None has built 
with equal strength and safety, cars of lighter weight or 
greater comfort. Bes ‘ause these facts are recognized, over 
70%* of the lightweight units which have been purchased 
to make streamlining available on a national scale, have 
been built by this company. 


In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman-Standard 


freight, 
street cars, trackless trolleys, air-conditioning systems, chilled 


designs and manufactures subway, elevated and 
tread car wheels and a complete line of car repair parts. A 
large percentage of this company’s productive capacity is 


also engaged in the manufacture of defense materiel. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY - CHICAGO 
The world’s largest builders of railroad and transit equipment 


*When this advertisement was written 
Copyright 1941, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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Stop this deadly 
SABOTAGE! 


om needs every man at his task 

today. Production lines must roll. 
Men must keep their health. Even those remote from 
direct defense work are directly concerned, for con- 
tagion is no respecter of factory fences or office walls. 
The health of one affects the health of all. 

To each the responsibility is personal. Disease 
germs most commonly infect us via the mouth. As 
never before, the common drinking place needs un- 
common attention. Contagion must not spread at the 
drinking fount or by a common drinking glass. 

DIXIES —the famous individual drinking cups 
are one of the surest ways of combating this sabotage 
of business, of industry, of the health of all. At the 
soda fountain, the office water cooler, the public 
drinking fount, in factories and stores, on railroads, 
at camps, canteens and restaurants, Dixies guard the 
Nation’s health. 

To every employer the responsibility is plain. In 
man-efficiency and man-hours saved by cutting down 
contagion, the installation of Dixies pays dividends 


to all. 


* 


—— 
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DIXIE!CUPS 


“It tastes better when you KNow the cup is clean.” 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 
































SIDESHOW 





No Bargain Day: The Krauss Co. 
in New Orleans advertised a sale of 
“merchandise the merchant is so 
sick of looking at that he wants to 
sell it at any price—just to be rid 
of it!” Samples of the ad: “Women’s 
Hats. 33 cents. It’s probably the 
worst assortment of hats you ever 
saw ... Pictures at half price. If 
you have a bad spot on your wall 
or want to chase that guest away— 
what are you waiting for?” 


Army Woes: Advance scouts on 
Army maneuvers at Manchester, 
Tenn., started a riotous retreat from 
their battalion’s path of advance. 
The enemy didn’t rout them, it was 
a snorting bull . . . Another soldier 
also encountered an animal hazard 
near Abilene, Texas. It seems that 
while he was asleep, a jackrabbit 
hopped across his face, causing 
gashes bad enough to require first 
aid. 


On Capitol Hill: Senator Bailey 
of North Carolina, starting to praise 
Hank Greenberg of Detroit baseball 
fame for his salary sacrifice in en- 
tering the Army, stated: “He took 
off his football suit.” At the many 
amused grins, the Senator hastily 
amended: “He laid down his bat” 
... The words “applause” and “loud 
applause” are not part of the House 
proceedings, ruled Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, and henceforth will be 
dropped from the Congressional 
Record. 


Not Guilty: Matthew Casey, Ne- 
gro counterfeiter, explained in the 
United States District Court in 5t. 
Louis that he was only a victim of 
circumstances. “I had to make 
counterfeit money to keep from 
stealing.” He got five years... In 
Milwaukee, Wis., Arthur Klett, who 
had been imprisoned before for his 
facility in writing checks, put all 
blame on gullibles who cash his 
checks: “They should be more care- 
ful. Then they wouldn’t get stuck 
and I wouldn’t get arrested.” 


Just Kids: Fifteen-year-old Frances 
Headley of Plainfield; N.J., was 
charged with playing hookey from 
high school. But, she explained, she 
was a married woman. Judge Henry 
S. Waldman of Juvenile Court ruled 
that she could skip her classes: 
“What therefore God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” 
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They laughed, then sent for the wagon when he first printed pictures 


American industries — nudity and confessions. 


“A blind RAF flier is no man to marry...” 


‘‘Am I the sort of man who'd let a lovely young thing tie herself 
to a mutilated man?”’...You’ll find hearts as well as houses that 
need patching in war-splintered London. Turn to Gene Henry’s 
newest Post story, Miss Bronska Drops a Bomb. 


| knew another Lindbergh 


“I saw another Lindbergh at whom vegetables and eggs were hurled, and to whom 
halls were refused, in the hysteria of an earlier world war.’’ The one-time law partner 
of Lindbergh’s father reminisces about another Lindbergh who braved mobs to voice 
his opinions. Read Like Father, Like Son. 


Clarence Budington Kelland’s new novel 


You’re just in time to meet Kelland’s new hero, who has been knocked out—and into 
the next state—minus his millions, minus his identity, minus everything but a charm- 
ing redhead! Start the second of eight parts this week. Read Silver Spoon. 


The man who found 64,000 jobs for other people 


“‘For thirty years that’s been my hobby, not my business.’’ George R. Keith 
tells the novel methods by which he finds more jobs than he can fill (even dur- 
y ing depressions). Read “‘ Do You Know of Anybody Who HasaJob for Somebody ?”’ 
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HE TAUGHT AMERICA TO 
BARE ITS BODY /andauL) 


weight-lifting women wearing union suits tha-a-t thick. But America wore 
a groove in the road to his physical culture heaven of knobby muscles. 
Read the exciting, incredible life of the reformer who founded two great. — 


The Great Macfadden by ALVA JOHNSTON — 
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The Corn is Green(backs) 


As creative people, we relish doing 
those things in advertising which 
are fine in themselves... provided 
that they happen to be the finest 
things which we can be doing for 
the sales of the advertiser. 

When the finest thing for sales 
is to be corny, we are not above 
the corn. 

The finest thing we can create 


is sales and we never forget it. 


TRACY-LOCKE-DAWSON, INC. 
Advertising 

New York, 22 East 40th Street 

Dallas, 1307 Pacific Avenue 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





War Timing 


ry 

The most general feeling in Washing- 
ton early this week was that real shooting 
war had become almost inevitable but that 
the timing would depend on Germany. If 
the Nazis should continue defiant on the 
principles of the Robin Moor case, prompt 
U. S. naval escorting—and consequent 
shooting—would become a near certainty. 
If, however, Germany should become even 
moderately conciliatory regarding subma- 
rine warfare, actual shooting might well be 
many, many weeks off. Despite his recent 
anti-Axis steps, F.D.R. seemed increas- 
ingly sobered by his responsibility, ap- 
peared to listen seriously to anti-war call- 
ers, and indicated that he felt Midwest 
sentiment was still far from war-conscious. 
Encouraged by these signs, the America 
First Committee last week started prepar- 
ing for an eleventh-hour flurry of mass 
meetings, radio speeches, and publicity. 


U.S. Precautions 


At the State Department’s insistence, 
all U.S. ship operators have now been 
notified not to sign on any crew members 
who were born in Axis countries even 
though they are now American citizens .. . 
To those who scoff at extreme precautions, 
Navy officials can now point out that a 
small group of Bundists was recently dis- 
covered in the Navy Department itself, 
where one minor employe even mimeo- 
graphed Bund announcements on a de- 
partment machine; about twelve clerical 
workers were fired . . . Similarly, a stu- 
dent in one of the South’s most important 
military colleges was recently found to be 
distributing German propaganda pam- 
phlets and holding small secret meetings 
with a group of fellow students. 


Excess Good Will 


After many complaints from U.S. em- 
bassies and legations, the Administration 
is finally cutting down on the number of 
businessmen, politicians, and _ celebrities 
going to South America with the semi-offi- 
cial label of “good-will visitor.” Embas- 
sies say the first few were helpful but that 
there have now been too many. With few 
exceptions, each ‘visitor has expected, first, 
to be elaborately entertained and, second, 


to make a speech. U.S. diplomats have 
somehow arranged the entertainment, but 
they have exhausted the supply of audi- 
ences who aren’t surfeited with American 
good-will speeches. In several cases, noth- 
ing but American clubs could be provided 
as audiences, and one insistent speech- 
maker was satisfied only after it was ar- 
ranged for him to deliver a “radio speech” 
—into a dead microphone. 


Subcontracting Pressure 


Defense executives have now prepared 
decisive new steps to accelerate production 
by encouraging big manufacturers to turn 
over more of their work to subcontractors. 
(1) The Army and Navy have been get- 
ting set to reopen all the old competitive 
contracts and establish them on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee basis. By assuring manu- 
facturers fixed profits equal to those orig- 
inally promised, the new contracts will en- 
courage them to farm out orders to sub- 
contractors wherever possible. (2) The 
OPM has preparing to dispatch 
questionnaires to the 5,000 manufacturers 
holding prime defense contracts in excess 
of $50,000 each. These questionnaires, re- 
questing reports on the amount of each 
company’s subcontracting and the rea- 
sons why it failed to do more, are expected 
to provide a chart of procedure for spread- 
ing work out among hundreds of small 
plants now partly idle. 


been 


OPM Changes? 


Though the major personnel of the de- 
fense machine seems fairly well set, some 
further reorganization of the administra- 
tive framework isn’t out of the question. 
Complaints of divided authority, overlap- 
ping functions, interdepartmental con- 
flicts, and “too many coordinators” are 
now widespread. Several Congressional in- 
vestigating committees, particularly Sen- 
ator Truman’s, have lately become con- 
vinced of the need for further centraliza- 
tion of authority. Truman’s committee and 
perhaps one or two others now intend to 
swing fheir spotlights onto situations cal- 
culated to convince F.D.R. of the need 
for such changes. 


Army Shifts 


Plans are finally in the cards to replace 
a substantial number of the older Army 
officers in the field with much younger 
and more adaptable men. High General 
Staffers have long wanted to weed out of 
the field forces many veteran officers, es- 
pecially those with more stereotyped ideas, 


but one difficulty has been the wholesale 
selection of replacements. Now, it’s learned, 
the General Staff has worked out complete 
new plans for rapidly providing competent 
young officers with the field experience and 
testing which is needed before they can be 
advanced to higher grades. 


National Notes 


Within ten days after the U.S. Army 
indicated it would permit its fliers to vol- 
unteer for service in China (as originally 
forecast here) , more than 100 signed up in 
Hawaii alone . . . Townsendite leaders, at 
their Buffalo meeting late this month, in- 
tend to push through a resolution endors- 
ing Roosevelt’s foreign policy and disown- 
ing the organization’s isolationist wing .. . 
The AFL will send emissaries to every 
Latin-American country to prepare senti- 
ment for a Pan-American Federation of 
Labor which it hopes to organize at a 
Mexico City conference within a year... 
Democrats complain that Congressional 
Republicans, as part of a concerted plan 
for winning back the urban labor vote, are 
refusing to help push anti-strike legisla- 
tion. 


Trivia 

Payday finally came for 40 of the dollar- 
a-year men at a dinner Knudsen gave last 
week. But, because none had served quite 
a year when the payroll was made out, the 
checks ranged from 97 cents (Knudsen’s) 
down to 70-odd cents . . . Selective Service 
headquarters is considering eliminating 
venereal diseases as a draft-deferment cause 
and subjecting infected registrants to the 
rigorous cures used by the Army Medical 
Corps . . . Abner Ferguson’s promotion 
from FHA general counsel to FHA Ad- 
ministrator actually meant a $2,000 cut in 
his salary. So Congress has quietly voted 
the Administrator a $2,000 raise. 


Japanese About-Face 


Reports that the Axis plan of a “new 
world order” involves assigning India, Af- 
ghanistan, Iran, and Iraq to a compliant 
Russia as its sphere of influence are sup- 
ported by new Japanese moves. For years 
Japan has considered herself the protector 
of the Eastern peoples. Nationalists from 
India, like the Bengali, and from other 
nearby countries have all found aid and 
sanctuary in Tokyo while they plotted 
against Britain or the regimes in power in 
their respective countries. Yet now the 
Bengali and the others are being told that 
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it will be “a little difficult” for Japan to 
do anything for them. Some are being 
asked to leave the country, and nearly 
all are being advised to seek help in the 
future from Moscow. 


Pétain Retirement? 


Marshal Pétain may soon retire as head 
of the French state. Observers in Vichy 
report that there has been increasing 
pressure lately on the 85-year-old Marshal 
to take a rest. Both members of his family 
and followers of Admiral Darlan, his 
designated successor, have been urging 
this course, though with obviously differ- 
ent motives. Pétain, himself, is known to 
have told one intimate recently that he 
has had enough and will soon retire to his 
estate at Villeneuve-Loubet. 


Riom Trials Outlook 


Word from France is that the Riom 
court will finally recommend that any 
formal war-guilt trials be put off until 
after peace. With most of the evidence 
in, the court’s “grand jury” inquiry has 
uncovered no embezzlement or misuse of 
funds. Of those charged, Blum could be 
judged only on his social policies (40- 
hour week, etc.); Daladier only for his 
failure to coordinate his defense and for- 
eign policies. La Chambre may be cleared, 
but Cot will probably have to answer for 
France’s air deficiency. Gamelin can’t be 
fairly judged until certain French generals 
who are now Nazi prisoners are able to 
testify. The chances are that, despite 
German pressure, no open trials will be 
held for a long time to come. 


Nazi Mediterranean Fleet 


Germany has now moved a number 
(possibly as many as 40) small U-boats 
and patrol boats into the Mediterranean. 
Most came from Rumania through the 
Dardanelles, although some may have 
been sent down the Rhone or shipped 
overland and assembled in Italian ports. 
During March and April they began to 
appear at Tripoli and other Libyan ports 
held by the Italians. A group of eight 
pocket submarines put in for a time at 
Beirut, Syria. Several other ships appeared 
at Sfax in French Tunisia and remained 
there though General Weygand protested 
to Admiral Darlan. At least three more 
have turned up at Ceuta, Spanish Mo- 
rocco, almost directly across from Gibral- 
tar. 


British-Thai Negotiations 


In quiet, behind-the-scenes moves Brit- 
ain has made progress in recent weeks 
toward an agreement with the Thailand 
(Siamese) Government. No formal an- 
nouncement will be made unless a new 
Far East crisis arises, since the Siamese 
have asked that nothing be done to anger 





Tokyo unnecessarily. The British nego- 
tiating committee, composed of civilians 
as well as a military representative from 
Singapore, hopes to obtain bases for the 
RAF and cooperation between the British 
and Thailand armies in case of a Japanese 
move southward. Bangkok has already 
permitted British naval observers to sur- 
vey the Thailand coastline. 


Foreign Notes 


The old Ethiopian currency, the Maria 
Theresa thaler, has reappeared now that 
the British have set the exchange at 45 
lire to the thaler. The Italians would give 
only 41% lire to the thaler, and the natives 
just buried their money . . . German and 
Bulgarian officials are discussing the nam- 
ing of Prince Cyril of Bulgaria, brother of 
King Boris, as King of Slovakia . The 
Danes, to show their approval of the 
U.S.-Greenland arrangement, are taking 
to wearing Statue of Liberty pins in their 
coat lapels. 


Ford Surprise 


ah authoritative word in Detroit is 
that, unless something goes askew, the 
Ford-UAW contract now being negotiated 
will be so satisfactory to labor that it will 
be a major surprise. Henry Ford himself 
was reported to be amazed at finding, after 
the NLRB election, that less than 3% of 
his workers preferred to have no union. 
Later the company’s negotiators were told 
to clear up Ford labor troubles for once 
and for all. Despite the recent slowdown 
troubles, informed Detroiters now look for 
satisfactory settlement of Ford-UAW dif- 
ferences, the dropping of the union’s 
NLRB cases against the company, and the 
signing of a “model contract” between 
Ford and the union. 


Xmas Defense Stamp Plan 


A number of savings banks may soon 
substitute a Defense Stamp purchase plan 
for their Christmas Club savings plans. 
Outlines of the proposal have already been 
submitted to the Treasury, which would be 
expected to support the scheme in its ad- 
vertising and publicity. Deposits would be 
made in the regular, periodical way, but at 
Christmas time the depositor would re- 
ceive, instead of cash, an equal amount of 
Defense Stamps neatly arranged in little 
books which could be given as Christmas 
gifts. Banks would make little if anything 
on the plan but would do it for good-will 
purposes. 


Railroad Boom 


Expect some of the railroads which have 
been bankrupt for years to show up this 
year with cash resources equal to those of 
solvent roads of comparable size. Greatly 
increased business, largely due to the de- 


fense program, is expected to bring ‘he 
bankrupt Chicago & North Western sone 
$40,000,000 by the end of the year. Sini- 
larly, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pay! 
is expected to clear $35,000,000, while he 
Missouri Pacific may turn up with $30,000, 
000. Bondholders who have been gett ng 
only partial interest, or none at all, for 
years may well demand and get a wind/all 
this year. 


oor 





Doctors to Britain? 


New steps must be taken if there are 
to be any major results from F.D. 2.’ 
April appeal for 1,000 volunteer physic ans 
to serve in Britain. The Red Cross is «ay. 
ing little, but results so far have been negli- 
gible. Although the American Medica! As. 
sociation classified 11,000 of its members 
as eligible, only 1,217 inquiries reached the 
Red Cross. Of these, 609 qualified to re- 
ceive application blanks, but only 15} of 
them filled out and returned the forms, 
Most of the 154 were eliminated or with- 
drew for one reason or another. By this 
week, just 68 applications were still pend- 
ing, and one volunteer had gone abroai. 


Tuberculosis Vaccine? 


You may hear much soon about the 
work being done in Uruguay on what's 
hoped to be a specific vaccine for tubercu- 
losis. The vaccine is the discovery of Jesus 
Pueyo, a Spanish-born Argentine phar- 
macist. Tests conducted both privately and 
by the Uruguayan Ministry of Public 
Health have now indicated that it is hene- 
ficial in at least some cases and that its 
use is in no way dangerous. Its actual pre- 
ventive or curative properties are not yet 
proved, since none of the early test patients 
was in an advanced stage and all received 
the regular treatment of sunshine, res! , ete. 
However, Uruguayan health authorities 
last week were sufficiently impressed with 
its possibilities to prepare for wholesale try- 
outs on a large group of selected patients 
under controlled conditions. 


Miscellany 

The recent press dispatches about a 
“Los Angeles-Hollywood Chapter o! the 
Veteran Wireless Operators Association” 
collecting old radio parts to send to out- 
law anti-Nazi radio stations turns out ‘o be 
a publicity gag for a forthcoming Warner 
Brothers picture called “underground 
In a new series he’s preparing for The 
Saturday Evening Post, Alva Johnstoi will 
try to show that men like William 0. 
Douglas, Joseph P. Kennedy, and ‘eon 
Henderson got ahead in the Administra- 
tion through their attacks on business and 
Wall Street. He'll call the series “The Hit 
and Run Kids” . . . Harold Hinton, '.Y. 
Times Washington correspondent, is » ork- 
ing on an authorized biography of Svcre- 
tary of State Hull. 
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“Divide and conquer” 





















Bickering—not battles—marks the history of this war. Each conquered 
country —Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia—each was made ripe for defeat by 
internal strife and greed—organized groups fighting for “their rights’ and 


by that very action losing a// their rights and freedom, perhaps forever. 


No war in history was ever so based on time. Every hour lost by idle men 
or machines serves America’s enemies as surely as though those responsible 


were Carrying guns in an invading army. 


25,000 man YEARS of precious time were lost to America in April alone— 
25,000 years of man time that could have built two battleships or 150 big 


bombers so desperately needed to make this country safe. 


Have you ever thought of this? Are Quislings at work here as they were 
in Europe, telling us this is all class warfare and then fanning it to flame 
—to soften us up for conquest? When Americans hate and fight each other, 


the enemies overseas who would destroy us all chalk up a victory: 
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“When it Comes to 
Quality Engineering_ 


/ RATE PLYMOUTH 
F NOI CAR” 


That’s what Independent Garage Men 
said in a nation-wide poll. They 














chose Plymouth as Best-Engineered 
of “All 3” Low-Priced Cars... 

say it is far more advanced in design 
.-has Finer Quality throughout! 





2.”” You get away faster—shift gears less! 





NDEPENDENT GARAGE MEN give this 










HOW INDEPENDENT brilliant new Plymouth first honors in Plymouth’s 117-inch wheelbase—long- 
GARAGE MEN VOTED engineering. Never in automobile history est of “All 3”—gives you a delightfully 
PLYMOUTH has a low-priced car offered so much! smoother ride, luxurious roominess. And 





CAR “2” 





tures found in high-priced cars, thislow- guard of new Safety Rim Wheels! Prices 
priced Plymouth gives you 21...morethan subject to change without notice. Plym- 
the “other 2’’ low-priced ¢ars combined! —outh Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


You get more tated oe pound of weight HEAR MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAYS, 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 
in Plymouth than in either of the “other s— sEE THE LOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


INDEPENDENT GARAGE MEN SAY: 
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Of 22 important quality engineeringfea- only Plymouth of*All3’’gives you the safe- 

















Four out of ten new Plymouth buyers are trading in other 
makes — to get Plymouth’s finer quality, great value... 


\ mmc ita, Longest Wheelbase of ‘‘All 3”’ 
ee Widest Rear Seat of “All 3” 
: Greatest Power Per Pound of “‘All 3” 
Biggest Safety Advance of ‘‘All 3” 
Widest Color Choice of ‘‘All 3”’ 
Most High-Priced Car Features of ‘‘All 3’’ 
















IT’S CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO. 1 CAR 
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Breach With the Axis Widened 
by Nazi Sinking of Robin Moor 


Funds in U.S. Frozen 
and Reich Agencies Are Closed 
as Washington Gets Tough 


Americans came out of the World War 
with one united resolve: to find a fool- 
proof formula for avoiding another. 

Seven years later an earnest young Sen- 
ator came out of the Midwest with what 
he advertised as a foolproof formula. Hog- 
tie the international bankers and 
munitions makers, said Gerald 


American ships and American citizens were 
still barred from zones where the dictators 
had declared both life and property forfeit. 
International law and common decency 
still protected Americans minding their 
own business on munitionless American 
ships plying American waters. 

Because he was so certain of this, Nye 
found it hard to believe that a German 
submarine, striking without warning on 
May 21 in clearly defined American wa- 
ters, had deliberately torpedoed and 


shelled a plainly marked American ship 
and fled without flashing the SOS its com- 
mander had promised, abandoning 42 
American adults and a 2-year-old boy to 
the mercies of rough seas more than 500 
miles from land. 

The Senator had not expected Adolf 
Hitler to amend his Neutrality Act. 

First news of the sinking of the Robin 
Moor, a 4,985-ton American freighter 
bound from New York for Cape Town and 
Lourenco Marques, East Africa, came late 
Monday, when the Brazilian freighter 
Osorio radioed that it had picked up ten 
seamen and a passenger who had battled 
the seas for eighteen days in an open boat, 
and that it was searching for three other 
boats with three women, a child, three 
male passengers, and 28 additional crew 





P. Nye; expose the propagan- 
dists, keep American life and 
property off the firing line—and 
Europe’s inveterate warmakers 
could stew in their own juice. 

Most Americans were delight- 
ed. Their elder statesmen had 
saved them from the League of 
Nations, but here was an isola- 
tionist with a constructive plan, 
a sort of peace insurance policy. 
Sensing the public elation, Con- 
gress in 1935 wrote Nye’s plan 
into law. 

When Europe again went to 
war in 1939, Congress found it 
necessary to alter the Neutral- 
ity Act. In Nye’s view and in 
the view of all those who agreed 


with him that the United States 1S. 


should mind its own business, 
the changes that enabled Amer- 
icans first to sell and later to 
lend weapons to Britain and her 
allies weakened the law and 
compromised the premise on 
which it was based. 

Yet even the doughty North 
Dakota Republican would have 
admitted that the provision 
keeping American life and prop- 
erty off the firing line was the 
core of his dream, and that last 
week most of the core still re- 
mained. Except for the Red Sea, 
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members. The Osorio was understood to 
have reported that the sinking had oc- 
curred at latitude 6.15 north, longitude 
23.30 west, 510 miles south of the Portu- 
guese Cape Verdes and 850 miles west of 
Liberia (see inset map, page 13), and that 
the job had been done by a Nazi U-boat. 

By Tuesday rumors in Washington 
were as thick as starlings. Some thought 
an Italian submarine might have been re- 
sponsible, in view of Mussolini’s boast 
that they had sunk nine ships in the At- 
lantic. The Maritime Commission con- 
firmed that the Robin Moor had been car- 
rying a general cargo ranging from steel 
rails to silk stockings, and that she had 
gone down in American waters. President 
Roosevelt asked the nation to suspend 
judgment until the facts were known, and 
to get the facts sent Walter J. Linthicum, 
United States consul at Pernambuco, Bra- 
zil, to interview survivors who had reached 
that port. Berlin and Rome maintained a 
discreet silence. 

On Thursday Linthicum reported: the 
Robin Moor “undoubtedly” had been sunk 
by a German submarine whose command- 
er “was fully aware that the vessel was 
American.” The hour had been about 6 
a.m., Greenwich time; the location lati- 
tude 6.10 north, longitude 25.40 west. The 
submarine commander, who “spoke to the 
men in poor English,” had promised to 
wireless the position to rescue vessels, but 
this had not been done. Passengers and 
crew had been given less than half an hour 
to get into the boats. Food supplies were 
insufficient. The eleven survivors had been 
obliged to catch rain water to drink. 

Even then, Congress and the country 
were skeptical. Sen. Ralph O. Brewster, 
Maine Republican, thought everything “de- 
pends on the attitude of Germany—wheth- 
er it is a determined policy or an accident.” 
On the same day that Linthicum’s report ar- 
rived, but before he had read it, Nye told 
reporters in New York that “I should be 
very much surprised if a German subma- 
rine had done it . . . It would not be whol- 
ly impossible for the British themselves to 
engineer little programs of that kind.” 
After he had heard the bitter facts the 
North Dakotan withdrew the insinuation. 
But he still insisted that the incident 
should not “occasion much change in the 
public mind.” The foolproof formula was 
dying hard. 

On Friday Brewster got his answer from 
Berlin. “Germany won’t be buffaloed,” an 
authorized spokesman said. “Whenever 
any ship with contraband sails for Eng- 
land we'll shoot at it. We really cannot 
understand what all the fuss is about.” 

Washington took the view, however, 
that the Nazis had something to answer 
for. The question whether the Robin Moor 
carried contraband was relatively unim- 
portant, Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles told reporters. Both Germany and 
Britain regarded steel rails as contraband. 
The United States did not. In the Ameri- 
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Order for Nazi Shutdown 


Herr Hans Thomsen, Chargé d’Affairs, 
ad interim, of Germany. 
Sir: 

It has come to the knowledge of this 
government that agencies of the German 
Reich in this country, including German 
consular establishments, have been en- 
gaged in activities wholly outside the 
scope of their legitimate duties. These 
activities have been of an improper and 
unwarranted chafacter. They render the 
continued presence in the United States 
of those agencies and consular establish- 
ments inimical to the welfare of this 
country. 

I am directed by the President to 
request that the German Government 
remove from United States territory all 
German nationals in anywise connected 
with the German Library of Information 
in New York, the German Railway and 
Tourist ~Agencies, and the Transocean 
News Service, and that each of these 
organizations and their affiliates shall be 
promptly closed. 

I am also directed to request that all 
German consular officers, agents, clerks, 
and employes thereof of German nation- 
ality shall be removed from American 
territory and that the consular estab- 
lishments likewise be promptly closed. 

It is contemplated that all such with- 
drawals and closures shall de effected 
before July 10. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of 
my high consideration. 


For the Secretary of State: 
SUMNER WELLES 


















Wide World 


can view, only weapons were contraband. 
The Robin Moor’s manifest, which Robin 
Line officials in New York had invited the 
public to examine, showed that the near- 
est thing to weapons it carried was a box 
containing twelve .22 target rifles con- 
signed to a Transvaal sporting-goods store. 

More important, in the State Depart- 
ment’s view, was the fact that Germany 
had violated the London Pact of 1930 de- 
fining the limits of submarine warfare—a 
treaty to which Hitler had freely sub- 
scribed in 1936. That pact stated that a 
raider “may not sink or render incapa.:e 
of navigation a merchant vessel wit!out 
having first placed passengers, crew, and 
ship’s papers in a place of safety. For this 
purpose the ship’s boats are not regarded 
as a place of safety unless the safety of 
the passengers and crew is assured, in the 
existing sea and weather conditions, by 
the proximity of land, or the presence of 
another vessel which is in a position to 
take them on board.” 

There the matter simmered over the 
week end. The President, confined to his 
rooms with a sore throat, was still counsel- 
ing calm. The State Department, having 
had its say about treaty violation, could 
do nothing until Phillip P. Williams, secre- 
tary of the embassy in Rio, arrived with 
the survivors’ sworn depositions. ‘She 
Navy, lacking any clues to the identity of 
the U-boat other than reports that its con- 
ning tower bore a laughing-cow insignia 
and the word “Lorricke” or “Lorickke,” 
was waiting for a more precise description 
of the U-boat’s size and probable cruising 
range. 

The probable cruising range also in- 
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trigued landlubbers in Washington. Hav- 
ing nothing else to talk about, pending the 
next move, they speculated on whether 
the “Laughing Cow” had fueled from a 
ship or from some nearby base. Even in 
view of Vichy’s open collaboration with 
the Axis, Casablanca, Dakar, and other 
points in French Africa were discounted 
as possible bases. The comparatively pop- 
ulous Portuguese Azores and Cape Verdes 
were excluded, in spite of two tart notes 
from Lisbon protesting Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fireside-chat reference to these islands— 
notes couched in language that might well 
have been dictated from Berlin. 

Bv contrast, some government officials 
recalled the furor caused in the winter of 
1938-39 by an article published in L’Illus- 
tration of pre-Darlan Paris, which de- 
scribed in detail alleged German activities 
in the little traveled and virtually un- 
inhabited Bissagos Archipelago, also the 
property of Portugal and only 645 miles 
from the spot where the Robin Moor was 
torpedoed. In building 
plants for refining palm oil, the article 
stated, 
plane ramps and camouflaged submarine 
coves in and around the islands of Soga, 
Bubaque, and Ruban (see illustration, 


addition to 


the Germans had designed sea- 


page 13). 

Likewise the possibility that Axis trans- 
might have directed the 
“Laughing Cow” to the Robin Moor was 
discussed. The eight Axis-controlled air- 
lines in Latin America long have plagued 
Washington, which is currently trying to 
elbow them out through the creation of 
RFC-financed American lines. It was 
pointed out that the Nazi Condor Syndi- 
cate maintains elaborate bases at Natal 
and Belem, in Brazil; that Nazi and Ital- 


port planes 
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ian planes call regularly at Rio, Monte- 
video, and Buenos Aires, and that the 
Italian LATI line virtually crosses the 
area in which the Robin Moor met her 
doom. On Monday an attaché of the 
Brazilian Embassy in Washington re- 
vealed that a deal for United States 
bases in Brazil involving $100,000,000 
of Lend-Lease credits was in_ the 
making. 

Monday also brought the welcome news 
from Cape Town that a British ship had 
taken the remaining 28 seamen and seven 
passengers of the Robin Moor there safely. 
But in the meantime American isolation- 
ists had suffered other shocks to their 
theory that Hitler means the United 
States no harm. 

They heard that Nazi-financed Russian 
agents were deliberately fomenting labor 
troubles in America (see page 37). 

They heard that Axis spying and sabo- 
tage directed by the dictators’ consular 
and business agents in the United States 
had become so serious that the President 
had been forced at last to freeze Axis- 
controlled assets in this country and close 
their consulates as well as such other 
espionage blinds as the German Library 
of Information and the German Railroads 
Information offices (See page 16). 

They heard Mussolini insult the Presi- 
dent of the United States and virtually 
defy America to enter the war. 

They heard Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka of Japan echo the defy. 

They heard that Japanese bombs had 
damaged an American patrol boat at 
Chungking, China. 

And, finally, they heard Berlin say that 
Nazis would continue to sink ships carry- 
ing anything construed as contraband. 


Less jarring to the ears of all Americans 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s first report to Con- 
gress on the operation of the three-month- 
old Lend-Lease Act. Allocations totaling 
$4,277,412,879 had been made from the 
$7,000,000,000 appropriation. Actual ma- 
terials shipped up to May 31, chiefly to 
Britain, totaled only $75,202,425, of which 
roughly $64,000,000 was from existing 
Army and Navy stocks. Shipments during 
the first five months of 1941 had improved 
over those for the first five months of 1940 
to the extent of: twelve times as many 
planes, ten times as many plane engines, 
seventeen times as many explosives, and 
90 times as many firearms. 

More significant than all these figures 
was something which, as the President 
remarked, the figures did not show: “We 
will see to it that these munitions get to 
the places where they can be effectively 
used to weaken and defeat the ag 
ors.” Washington knew that the sinking 
of the Robin Moor was Berlin’s way of 
saying that the munitions would not get 
to those places. And Washington wondered 
whether the irresistible force had at last 
met the immovable object. 


gress- 


Significance-——— 


The President has no inclination to 
plunge hastily into war over the Robin 
Moor. He means to give Hitler every rea- 
sonable opportunity to disown his U- 
boat commander, if not as a zealot who 
exceeded his then at the 
least as the executor of imprudent orders 
which forthwith will be withdrawn or 
amended. 

The State Department will send a stiff 
note to Berlin. The note will allege viola- 
tion of the 1930 London Pact, call atten- 
tion to the fact that the United States 
does not subscribe to either British or 
German definitions of contraband, ask for 
assurances that the offense will not be 
repeated, demand indemnities for property 
lost, and emphasize that the ship was 
sunk in waters which the Administration 
has publicly announced were considered 
American. 

The upshot probably will be an endless 
exchange of notes in which German For- 
eign Office lawyers will spar and feint 
with State Department lawyers over the 
turning of phrases. Washington, being as 
realistic as Berlin in the matter, knows 
that the nation’s fate will not be sealed 
by any diplomatic note, but rather by 
what Germany now does. 

Emotionalism to one side, the only two 
points which Washington regards as sig- 
nificant for the future are (1) that the 
U-boat. commander knew he was sinking 
an American ship whose cargo could not 
possibly have been of much military. value 
to the British, and (2) that the deed was 
done in American waters which Berlin had 
not even proclaimed a counterblockade 
zone. 

Why would Hitler, who up to last week 


orders, very 
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was believed to be anxious to avoid a 
break with the United States at least 
until fall, suddenly throw down the gaunt- 
let? 

The capital was full of theories this 
week: the Reichsfiihrer feared American 
weapons going to the British via Good 
Hope might turn the tide in the Battle 
for Suez; he was trying to test American 
opinion; fearing that Washington was on 
the point of escorting ships all the way 
across the North Atlantic, he hoped to 
divert attention to the South Atlantic; 
he hoped to frighten the President into 
drawing more naval strength away from 
the Pacific, thus encouraging the Japanese 
to strike; or he had concluded, as Tirpitz 
persuaded the Kaiser to conclude in 1917, 
that the time had come to defy the United 
States and gamble everything on one 
final smashing blow at Germany’s ene- 
mies before American aid could tip the 
scales. 

On the second point of significance there 
could be no conjecture. If the Robin Moor 
was to be a precedent, then Americans 
had their choice: get off of their own 
seas or find some way of protecting those 


seas. 





Ax on the Axis 


Stung by the torpedoing of the S. S. 
Robin Moor, President Roosevelt moved 
nearer a complete break with the Axis 
Powers in two drastic steps this week and 
last: (1) he ordered the closing of all 
German consulates, the German Library 





of Information, the German Railroads In- 
formation Office, several tourist agencies, 
and the Trans-ocean News Service; (2) 
he froze German and Italian assets in this 
country estimated at from %300,000,000 
to $400,000,000 and assets of Axis-domi- 
nated countries valued at $100,000,000. 

Simultaneous with the revelation that 
all the Robin Moor’s complement had 
been saved, Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles handed to Wilhelm Tan- 
nenberg, first secretary of the German 
Embassy, a crisp note stating that the 
Nazi agencies must be closed and _ their 
personnel sent home by July 10, because 
they “have been engaged in activities 
wholly outside the scope of their legiti- 
mate duties” and their continuation is 
considered “inimical to the welfare of this 
country.” 

Leaving the embassy as the only diplo- 
matic link here between Germany and the 
United States, the order draws the shades 
on 24 consulates in this country, the.Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Puerto 
Rico, including that of Capt. Fritz Wiede- 
mann, Consul-General at San Francisco, 
who frequently has been labeled the mas- 
ter mind behind Nazi propaganda in the 
Western Hemisphere. Italian consulates 
were not embraced by the Monday order, 
although two of them, at Newark, N.J., 
and Detroit, already have been shuttered 
in a retaliatory move. 

The President’s 


fund-freezing order, 


long sought by the Treasury, also slipped 
shackles on the holdings of five Axis-occu- 
pied countries, Albania, Austria, Czecho- 
Danzig, and 


Slovakia, Poland, ~and 


Wide World 


Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard felt at home in Holland, Mich. 


clamped restrictions on the financial opera- 
tions of six nominally neutral nations, Fin- 
land, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Soviet Russia. The section ap. 
plying to Germany and Italy later was ip- 
terpreted to include the funds of the Ger- 
man-American Bund and other Fascist or- 
ganizations here. 

The Italian Government took swift re- 
prisals in the form of an “eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” measure which 
impounded approximately $145,000,000 in 
American assets, and Germany was ex- 
pected to follow suit against an estimated 
$425,000,000 in United States holdings 
there. 





Holland in Michigan 


“T am just Juliana. I am a woman from 
the Netherlands here to visit Americans 
who have the same speech, names, and 
virtues of my own people, and I hope | 
am received as such.” 

With these words, the exiled Princess 
Juliana last week welcomed to her suite 
in the Warm Friend Tavern the people of 
Holland, Mich., site of America’s tulip 
festival and center of Dutch culture in the 
United States. Receiving with her consort, 
Prince Bernhard, who had arrived by 
plane from Britain the day before for a 
surprise reunion with his family, Juliana 
responded to the greetings of her Ameri- 
‘ranized countryfolk, talked of her own 
two children with tiny Nina Mae Streur 
and her sister EHeen Marie, and impressed 


American newspapermen with her un- 
assuming friendliness. 
The next day, cheered along sireets 


festooned with Dutch and American flags, 
the Princess drove to receive an honorary 
degree from Hope College, the 75-year-old 
institute of Holland’s Reformed Church 
in America. At a special convocation in 
Hope Memorial Chapel, President Wy- 
nand Wichers conferred upon her the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in recognition 
of “her devoted sense of trusteeship as 
princess.” 

From Holland, the royal couple em- 
barked on a week-long tour of the Last, 
including stops at Harvard and Princeton 
Universities and Mount Holyoke College. 
Choosing to regard a degree awarde:! her 
by Mount Holyoke as an honor to «i! the 
women of Holland for their stand against 
“ruthless oppression,” Juliana declared in 
acceptance: “A final and complete victory 
shall be won—a new world will arrive—@ 
better world for all.” 





Police Chief Parade 


Los Angeles, Calif., sprawling over 486 
square miles and laced with 5,000 miles of 
streets and roads, has watched its popula- 
tion multiply 30-fold since 1890 to its pres- 
ent figure of 1,496,792, a national record 
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Florida takes a bigger cut from Hialeah’s ‘tote’ 


for metropolitan booms. As the tide of 
immigration rolled in from the Midwest, 
10 chiefs of police came and went in 50 
years, an average of one every fifteen 
months, because they were unable to cope 
with the growing pains of the lusty me- 
tropolis. 

No reformer himself, the incumbent 
mayor, former Superior Court Justice 
Fletcher Bowron, was washed into office 
in September 1938 on a reform wave aimed 
primarily at the police department. Last 
month he was reelected for a full four-year 
term. In less than three years he has made 
and unmade three police chiefs. But de- 
spite his and their good intentions, he has 
seen the crime curve go steadily up. In the 
first five months of 1938, Los Angeles had 
776 robberies, 3,575 burglaries, and 7,454 
petty thefts; in the first five months of 
1941, there were 877 robberies, 4,107 bur- 
glaries, and 10,159 petty thefts. 

‘lose to despair, Mayor Bowron last 
week named his fourth chief of police in 
33 months by manipulating a swap of jobs 
on the part of Chief of Police Arthur C. 
Hohmann, who held down the post a week 
less than two years, and Deputy Chief 
Clemence B. Horrall. Handing his badge 
to Chief Horrall, the Mayor commented: 
“It is regrettable that morale and disci- 
pline in the force have not been higher.” 

Police-department critics retorted that 
the :norale of the force had been shattered 
by the “Jamie Jitters,” an ailment which 
they traced to the “snooping” of Wallace 
N. Jamie, Chicago undercover man who 
has been “surveying” the department for 
more than a year; the “well-meaning med- 


dling” of the five-man Police Commission, 
whose head, Henry G. Bodkin, has just re- 
signed; and the “interference” of Mayor 
Bowron himself. 


Calling All Tourists 


Approximately 2,000,000 Americans 
swarm into Florida each winter to warm 
their bones under a semitropical sun. As 
they head north again in the spring, they 
leave behind a glittering trail of $250,000,- 
000. State authorities fight shy of any 
move which might frighten away the geese 
that lay the golden eggs. 

A NEwsweEEK survey last week showed 
that, as in past years, the Florida Legis- 
lature at Tallahassee had lived up to the 
record of its predecessors. Influenced by 
delegates from the southern and coastal 
regions, the lawmakers beat off attempts 
to pass legislation creating an income 
tax, a sales tax, and a special tax on 
cigarettes, cosmetics, theater tickets, and 
soft drinks. Reluctantly, they yielded to a 
few new imposts and granted slight in- 
creases in old ones. 

Already, the 500,000 tourists who flock 
to Florida in the spring and summer have 
found that the state has boosted the levy 
on horse-race betting at Tropical and Hia- 
leah Parks in Miami from 3 to 8 per cent. 
The tracks take an additional 7 per cent. 
The tax on liquor sold in “miniature” bot- 
tles has been hiked from % to 7% cents 
and that on wine from 20 to 30 cents a gal- 
lon. Florida automobile license plates, re- 
quired of those visitors who place their 





children in public schools, cost $5 more in 
most weight classifications. The bag limit 
on many varieties of fish has been re- 
duced, notably from 25 to eight per day 
on black bass, and the legal gun load for 
some types of game has been cut to three 
shells. 

Divorce seekers, entering the state to 
take advantage of the 90-day residence law, 
will find desertion the newest of ten 
grounds for a decree. 
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Wooed by Wireless 


When Murray Weiner, a 24-year-old 
physicist of Bradley Beach, N.J., signed 
up with the Byrd Antarctic Expedition in 
1939, he did not know that he was destined 
to meet Katherine Friedkin at a farewell 
party in New York that winter. If he had, 
he might not have signed up. 

But love laughs at distance, as well as 
locksmiths, and no sooner was the Little 
American radio apparatus set up than 
Weiner was pestering Clay Bailey, short- 
wave operator with the Byrd party, to waft 
a message across the 12,000 miles to Miss 
Friedkin, at the time employed in a Wash- 
ington jewelry store. Bailey contacted Jul- 
ian W. Scrivener of nearby Arlington, Va., 
a short-wave “ham,” and Scrivener cheer- 
fully agreed to play Cupid. 

For Weiner it was not so easy. The Byrd 
Expedition’s loudspeaker was set up in the 
mess hall, and no member of the party 
would have dreamed of missing the broad- 
casts, which usually lasted about two 
hours. Their coaching made the perspira- 
tion trickle down the lover’s forehead, and 
he might have got nowhere if Miss Fried- 
kin had not led off the fourth long-distance 
tryst with the boast: “I’d make you an 
awfully good cook, Honey.” 

This week Weiner got a chance to find 
out. Married June 8 at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Mobile, Ala., the Wein- 
ers ensconced themselves in the national 
capital, where the physicist will study ter- 
restrial magnetism for the Carnegie In- 
stitution and apply it at home. 
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Dun Dodge 


Six years ago the Federal government 
bought 100 tons of coal at $2 a ton from 
the Bevier Milling & Mining Co. of Cen- 
tral City, Ky., to heat the local post 
office. After two years had passed without 
payment of the bill, Thomas N. Belcher, 
head of the company, borrowed $200 from 
the First National Bank of Central City 
on a note cosigned by Postmaster George 
L. Wallace, with the understanding that 
the bank would be paid when Uncle Sam 
paid. 

To the astonishment of all parties, the 
Comptroller General’s office in 1938 threw 
out the claim, informing Belcher that “in- 
asmuch as you have been paid in full by 
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the First National Bank .. . the claim 
against the United States is a fictitious 
or untrue one.” The bank protested that 
it had not meant to pay for the coal, but 
simply to negotiate an old-fashioned loan. 
But the Comptroller General’s office stuck 
to its guns and Belcher, meanwhile, died. 

Subsequently, Belcher’s widow carried 
the case to the United States Court of 
Claims, and last week the capital chuckled 
with glee at the findings. In a unanimous 
decision, the five judges blistered the gov- 
ernment’s reason for nonpayment as 
“singularly free from any suspicion of 
logic” and as having “neither pattern nor 
syllogism.” Suggesting that “this method 
of settling government .obligations is so 
novel that, if reduced to practice, it should 
be patentable,” they ordered the bill paid 
forthwith. 





Full Bench 


Stone Elevated by Roosevelt; 


Jackson and Byrnes Nominated 


In 1924 the Coolidge Administration, 
worried over criticism of the Justice De- 
partment’s “Red raids” and the lingering 
aftermath of the Teapot Dome Oil scan- 
dal, turned to Harlan Fiske Stone, who 
for fourteen years had been dean of the 
Columbia School of Law. During Stone’s 
eleven-month tenure of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, the man who started out to 
be a scientific New Hampshire farmer ap- 
pointed J. Edgar Hoover head of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and started 
trust-busting proceedings against the Alu- 
minum Corp. of America. Whereupon 
Coolidge pushed the Amherst graduate 






International 


Chief Justice Stone will have .. . 














upstairs to the Supreme Court. Liberals 
assailed the appointment, accusing Stone 
of being a mouthpiece of the moneyed in- 
terests because he had been a law partner 
of J. P. Morgan’s son-in-law, Herbert Sat- 
terlee; but once on the bench, he turned 
to the liberals Holmes and Brandeis for 
guidance. 

During the Hoover Administration 
Stone was talked about in political circles 
as ‘Presidential timber, but Republicans 
dropped him after his historic dissent on 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act in 1936. 
In this opinion, the Justice blasted his col- 
leagues for invalidating the act: “The 
courts are concerned only with the power 
to enact statutes, not with their wisdom 
... For the removal of unwise laws from 
the statute books, appeal lies not to the 
courts but to the ballots.” Thereafter 
Stone found himself continually with the 
President in victory and defeat. 

Last week the 68-year-old Justice got his 
reward when Mr. Roosevelt nominated him 
to succeed Charles Evans Hughes as Chief 
Justice of the United States. To fill the 


other two vacancies, occasioned by the re- 
tirement of James C. McReynolds on Feb. 
1 and the elevation of Stone, the President 
nominated Sen. James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina and Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson, both Democrats. 

The Attorney Generalship is expected to 






















Jackie Martin 
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go either to Solicitor General Francis Bid- 
dle or to Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold. If Biddle gets the ap- 
pointment, his position may go either to 
his assistant, Charles Fahy, to Dean 
G. Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, 
or to Thomas G. Corcoran. Byrnes is ex- 
pected to retain his Senate seat for some 
weeks, by which time Gov. Burnet R. 





Maybank may have called a special elec. 
tion, thus obviating the necessity of his 
appointing an interim senator. Maybank 
himself, former Gov. Olin D. Johnston, 
Rep. Butler B. Hare, and Rep. Joseph R. 
Bryson are regarded in Columbia as the 
strongest potential candidates. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s intimates understand that he would 
like to see Maybank on Capitol Hill. 


el 


Week in the Nation 


Accwent: The Civil Aeronautics Board 
reported that the probable cause of the 
crash of a New York-to-Brownsville, Texas. 
Eastern Air Lines transport plane near 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 26, resulting in the 
death of eight persons and injuries to eight 
more, including Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
was failure of the late Flight Capt. James 
A. Perry, to exercise the proper degree of 
care in checking his altimeters. 





Crasu: A missing Douglas B-18 twin- 
motored Army bomber, flying from Boise, 
Idaho, to Chicago, was found wrecked 
against a hillside near Lyman, Wyo., with 
all its crew of six Air Corps fliers dead. A 
second Army bomber, meanwhile, crashed 
on a night flight from France Field, Colon, 
C.Z., to the Army training base at Rio 
Hata with seven men aboard. 


VENGEANCE: Twice convicted of assault- 
ing a white woman and twice saved from 
death by higher courts, Bob White, 31- 
year-old Negro, was shot to death 
crowded courtroom at Conroe, Texas, 
ing his third trial, by W. S. Cochran, |vus- 
band of the victim. Cochran calmly hand- 
ed the pistol to Special Prosecutor Zim- 
mie Forman. Six days later Cochran was 
acquitted after ten minutes deliberation 
by a District Court jury. 
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Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Soldiers of the army which guards Russia’s frontier from Finland to the Black Sea 


War Reaches a New Crossroad 
in Fog of ‘Tension and Rumor 


British Grab Offensive 
as Nazi and Red Leaders Spar; 


Fighting in Syria Bitter 


The two greatest land armies in the 
world faced each other in battle array this 
week. Along the some 2,000 miles of fron- 
tier stretching from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Black Sea, the massed divisions of the 
German Army and the Red Army signi- 
fied that relations between the Soviet and 
the Reich had reached a point of tension 
unknown since the signing of their non- 
aggression pact 22 months ago. 

Underneath this tension lay the stresses 
of the most critical and rapidly evolving 
phase of the entire war. They were only 
partly between Germany and Russia, 
where a new war or a new and gigantic 
alliance seemed equal possibilities. They 
also concerned the Reich and Britain, with 
rumors of peace in the air and the whole 
course of the war in the balance. 

Meanwhile, in the Mediterranean the 
British took the offensive in the actual 
fighting. Empire and Free French forces 
pushed on into Syria but without accom- 


plishing the easy capture of Beirut and 
Damascus that they had hoped for. In 
North Africa, the British launched a great 
raid in the desert which had many of the 
characteristics of the attack on Sidi Bar- 
rani that carried them to Bengasi last 
fall. 

In Western Europe the British con- 
tinued to enjoy the curious freedom from 
heavy bombing raids that has prevailed 
since the arrival of Rudolf Hess last 
month. But RAF bombers subjected the 
Rhineland to five successive nights of 
fairly heavy raids. Both sides claimed 
large sinkings on the sea. Finally, in the 
Far East, the Netherlands Indies brought 
about a showdown with the Japanese by 
turning down Tokyo’s economic demands. 


Machiavellian Drama 


The war of nerves between the Nazi and 
Bolshevik dictatorships which reached a 
climax last week actually began before the 
ink was dry on their nonaggression pact 
of Aug. 21, 1939. 

No bonds of love brought the two to- 
gether in the first place. Hitler was out to 
undercut the British and French, who 


were trying to make a pact with Russia, 
and to save himself from a war on two 
land fronts. The negative motives prompt- 
ing Moscow were shown in the speech of 
Yacheslaff M. Molotoff, then Premier as 
well as Foreign Minister, to the Supreme 
Council of Soviets ten days after the sign- 
ing of the Nazi-Soviet pact: “We signed 
a pact with Germany when it was evident 
nothing would come of the Anglo-Soviet 
negotiations.” 

Actually, neither of the direct partici- 
pants made a big noise in it. Their pres- 
sure took the form of movements and 
countermovements of troops along a com- 
mon frontier which was stretching like a 
rubber band as Germany spread over East- 
ern Europe. Whatever other threats were 
uttered or implied remained the secrets of 
the Kremlin and Hitler’s Chancellery. 

Both had powerful voices in Nazi and 
Communist organizations in other coun- 
tries, however, and the British—and the 
French while in the war—quickly pounced 
on any hint of bad blood between the two. 
The main rumor factory had been pushed 
back before the German advance and the 
darkness of censorship closed over France 
and the Balkans. By last week it was 
operating largely from Turkey in the 
southeast and Sweden in the northwest. 

Most of these accounts from the side- 
lines have concerned troop movements. 
As far back as December 1939, Russia, 
although then fighting in Finland, was 
massing forces on the borders of Ruma- 
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The British Campaign in Syria 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


(ceceranhy, the governing factor 
in formulation of strategical moves, was 
on the British side in the planning for 
the invasion of Syria (see map, page 
21). That mandated holding, bounded 
on the south and east by occupied ter- 
ritory, flanked on the west by a Brit- 
ish-controlled sea, and blocked on the 
north by a nonbelligerent Turkey, must 
have been the British strategist’s dream 
of a land to invade. 

Besides geography, distribution of 
British troops gave General Wavell an 
excellent outlook. On Syria’s entire east 
frontier lies Iraq, recently occupied by 
the British and now ruled by a pro- 
British government. To the south, the 
British had assembled for the invasion 
a force of some 30,000 men on the Pal- 
estine-Trans-Jordan border, with 15,000 
to 20,000 Free French troops in the re- 
gion near the frontier town of Deraa. 
The British troops and their allies are 
reported to have been well equipped 
and superior in aviation and mecha- 
nized and motorized units. 

To oppose them, the French-Vichy 
command in Syria probably had around 
50,000 men, more than two-thirds of 
them Algerians, Moroccans, Senegalese, 
plus some Arabs. Only a part of this 
Syrian army could be called properly 
equipped. However, the greatest inferi- 
ority of the Syrian troops, as compared 
with the British, lay in the shortage of 
food and ammunition supplies, a con- 
dition which works against any pro- 
longed and sustained resistance. 


Thus, with the advantage of posi- 
tion, aviation, sea control of the coast, 
and superiority of numbers, the Brit- 
ish plan of invasion was drawn up. The 
plan called for three coordinated drives, 
the spearheads of which should meet. 
on the railway line Homs-Aleppo. . 

The drive from the south was 
planned as a two-pronged offensive, 
one through the coastal region, and the 
other directed on Damascus. The lat- 
ter column, mostly Free French troops, 
was assigned to the line of advance 
along the Deraa-Damascus railroad and 
to the task of clearing the Soueida sec- 
tor in the Jebel ed Druz Mountains. 
The coastal column sent a right-flank 
group moving up the valley of the 
Litani River to maintain liaison with 
the column along the railroad and to be 
in a position to threaten, or attack if 


necessary, the right flank of the Da- 
mascus defenses. The coastal column, 
working in conjunction with the navy, 
was given as its intermediate objectives 
the key towns of Tyre, Saida, and 
Beirut. The plan evidently envisaged 
that, should Damascus fall before 
Beirut, then the coastal column moving 
on Rayak would threaten the rear of 
the capital and force its capitulation. 


''The movement across the heart 
of Syria was launched from Iraq, with 
the border town of Abu Kemal as the 
first objective. From this key position, 
two columns were formed, one to pro- 
ceed westward along the oil pipeline 
with Palmyra as the first intermediate 
objective, the other to take Deir-ez- 
Zor and move down the valley of the 
Euphrates with Aleppo as the objective. 

The push across North Syria was di- 


rected from the Mosul region and 
quickly took Kameshle, the border 


town at which the Bagdad railway 
passes into Turkey. This column also 
was launched against Aleppo as the 
main objective, while for all columns 
the: ultimate ground objective was 
Homs, the key military position of Ceti- 
tral Syria. Here is the railroad and 
highway junction to Tripoli; here is the 
oil pipeline that crosses the coastal hills 
to sea water, and here is the focal point 
where South, Central, and Northern 
Syria meet. 

The movement proceeded according 
to plan, as shown on the map. How- 
ever, no blitz tactics were to be expect- 
ed from the British unless they were 
forced to such action in gaining a local 
objective. The invaders, halting from 
time to time for “no fighting” agree- 
ments, as at Damascus—halts preceded 
by showering of leaflets from the air as- 
suring the people of their high inten- 
tions, and the broadcasting of loud- 
speaker pleas to the troops facing them 
—necessarily had to advance slowly 
and avoid ruthless tactics. 

Gn the other hand, General Wavell 
was aware of the time limit to this cam- 
paign. For two dangers faced the Brit- 
ish—one, that the Germans might find 
a way through Turkey or Russia to aid 
the Syrian forces, or that the Axis 
would launch a major offensive in 
North Africa while the Army of the 
Middle East was engaged in the Syrian 
campaign. 











nian Bessarabia. The Soviets occupied this 
province, along with neighboring Buko- 
vina, in June of the following year. 

By that time the Soviets and Nazis a\so 
had a common border in Poland. And the 
attack on Finland had frightened Seap- 
dinavia with the specter of a new and 
more troublesome Peter the Great in ‘he 
person of Stalin. Each Soviet advance. jn 
Poland, in the three Baltic states of Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia, and, finally. jy 
Rumania, was accompanied by the whiole- 
sale liquidation or exiling of the miidiidle 
classes and even small peasant landowners, 
creating a zone of ill feeling and unhajpi- 
ness. 

Russia apparently tried to fulfill its <up- 
ply obligations to Germany to the letter. 
But at one time sabotage was reporte: to 
be interfering to such an extent that Ger- 
man troops guards had been put on the 
freight trains. German technicians and 
experts of various sorts who throngec to 
Moscow in the wake of the 1939 pact also 
got the type of run-around which was fa- 
miliar to many a predecessor. The man 
they negotiated with today disappeared 
tomorrow, or had changed his mind. or 
refused to talk business any more. In the 
Soviet technique, this sometimes indicates 
ill will, sometimes only a fear of responsi- 
bility: in any case, the Germans were kept 
cooling their heels at the Hotel National 
instead of becoming the pioneers of a new 
Nazi gau. 

Then came the German Balkan cam- 
paign. Russia had hoped to keep the war 
out of this corner of its front yard. When 
the Nazis moved in, the Kremlin mace a 
feeble protest to Bulgaria, offered an am- 
biguous assurance of neutrality to stiffen 
Turkey’s backbone, and a toothless pact 
to Yugoslavia for the same purpose. No 
direct protest to Germany was ventured. 
A British wit remarked that Stalin acted 
like the man who found his wife on the 
couch in her lover’s arms, and _ stormed 
out and sold the couch. 

Stalin had reason for confining his ir- 
ritation to the furniture. The campaign 
in Finland had shown the weaknesses of 
his army. Industry still hadn’t recovered 
from the executions and banishments of 
the great purge of 1936-39. Japan, until 
the signing of the Russo-Japanese neu- 
trality pact last April 13, was an active 
danger on the eastern flank. 


Climax 

Most of the signs of uneasiness |iave 
come from the Russian side during the 22 
months of Nazi-Bolshevik cooperation. At 
the outset there was some German grum- 
bling when Hitler clasped the hand of his 
most often reviled enemy. But it had no 
serious expression until the flight of Rvu- 
dolf Hess, a sincere and longtime hater of 
Bolshevism, to Britain. What Hess was up 
to still is a mystery. On the basis of his 
past, and Hitler’s present, it most likely 
was an effort to get the British to make 4 
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peace to keep the Fiihrer from going deep- 
er into the alliance with Stalin. 

Those are the ingredients from which 
the present crisis has been made. One fact 
stood out in bold relief last week. Nazi 
troops were being withdrawn from Bul- 
garia and Greece and sent to the Russian 
frontier with Rumania. Others were massed 
in Poland, and a sizable force also was in 
Finland. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
2,000,000 men in gray-green were look- 
ing across onto the steppes of the Ukraine 
or from Finland into the Karelian 
forests. 

The greatest argument against their use 
was: Why trouble? It would be hard for 
Moscow, center of the world revolution, to 
become a provincial capital in the Nazi 
“new order,” but the Kremlin camel has 
not found it impossible to get through any 
needle’s eye yet. 

One indication that a new Nazi-Soviet 
deal, instead of a conquest, was in the 
making could be found in the return of Sir 
Stafford Cripps to London. This Socialist 
Ambassador of a Tory government went to 
Moscow just after the war started, think- 
ing he could do something for the British 
cause. He failed, and has since become so 
overwrought and disillusioned that he cut 
himself off from valuable contacts and 
sources of information. Last week London 
reported that he did not want to return 
to the post. 

The evidence in favor of attack, in- 
stead of a new deal, lay in the dynamics 
of conquest. Hitler has a huge land army 
and nowhere to fight it. There have been 


many reports from occupied countries of a 
steady decline in German morale. The 
invasion of Britain could not use more 
than a third of the Fiihrer’s forces. An 
attack on the Ukraine, or through the 
Black Sea to the Crimea and the Caucasus, 
or both together, would bring a reward as 
rich as any conqueror ever got. And it 
could be facilitated by a palace revolution 
which would overthrow Stalin and para- 
lyze the country. In fact, the whole 
plan for such a thing as that is laid out 
in the evidence at the Moscow treason 
trials. 

The one possibility which played little 
part in the discussion last week was this: 
that the shift of troops to the eastern 
frontier might be a prelude to an invasion 
of Britain. For when that comes, and the 
Germans begin to suffer heavy losses, it 
will take a powerful force to hold victims 
and frightened neighbors in check. 


Battle for Syria 


The British hope that the invasion of 
Syria would be more “political” than mili- 
tary grew dimmer day by day last week. 
At first there was very little opposition 
and the British columns leaped forward. 
Then suddenly both the army advancing 
up the coast and the one attacking Damas- 
cus ran into stiff fighting. Trained colonial 
troops, under officers loyal to Vichy, set 
up road blocks and from well-planned ma- 
chine-gun pillboxes and artillery emplace- 
ments pounded the advancing British and 
Free French. 
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British advances in Syria (red arrows) as of noon June 16 


Outside Damascus, the Free French 
forces used loudspeakers in a futile effort 
to persuade the defenders to join them. 
Yet when the Vichy troops were captured 
they fraternized readily enough with the 
Allies. They had satisfied their honor, 
they explained. 

In the face of this situation, the British 
advance quickly turned into a hard mili- 
tary campaign instead of a propaganda 
walkover. Damascus, a city, for the most 
part, of plaster and wood construction 
which would collapse under the lightest 
explosive, was not bombed, but to the 
south the Free French fought a bitter little 
action against their compatriots and occu- 
pied Kissoue, the defensive key to the 
town. 

On the coast road, the British ran into 
the stiffest opposition. At Saida, the 
ancient Phoenician city of Sidon, the 
French swung into action with artillery, 
planes, and a counterattack. But British 
warships steamed up to within 3 miles of 
the coast and smashed the dilapidated 
town. With this help and that of the RAF, 
the British took Saida and this week drove 
rapidly on Beirut, while the French or- 
dered its evacuation. 

On land, the British found no evidence 
of German help for the French. But in 
the air, a squadron of Nazi planes at- 
tacked the British Fleet as it battered 
the coast. An Australian squadron of 
American fighter planes dived into the 
Germans and shot down three Junkers 88s. 
Other British squadrons attacked the air- 
port at Aleppo and claimed to have de- 
stroyed German bombers based on the 
field, from which the Nazis made night 
raids on Haifa. 


Libya 

In North Africa, the British also took. 
the offensive. On Monday Cairo an- 
nounced that a large “scouting” attack 
had been launched in the western desert. 
The initial penetration was 40 miles, half- 
way from the Libyan border to besieged 
Tobruk, and from Axis accounts the as- 
sault was heavy. The Nazis claimed that 
the British lost 60 tanks. 

General Wavell’s attack on Sidi Bar- 
rani last fall, which was the start of the 
conquest of Libya, began in this same 
way as a gigantic raid. But in the desert, 
where there are no fixed positions, such 
offensives are planned so that in the case 
of unfavorable developments they can be 
rapidly called off. In this week’s attack, 
also, the British had to cope with the sum- 
mer heat of the desert, which makes opera- 
tions all but impossible much of the day. 

The new offensive coincided with ex- 
tremely heavy air attacks on all Axis po- 
sitions in Libya and constant daytime 
patrols of fighters—a sign that RAF rein- 
forcements had arrived. It probably also 
indicated that the South African and In- 
dian regiments released from Ethiopia 
were now in action in the desert. In Ethi- 
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Bookkeeping by the Belligerents: A Conflict in Gains and Losses 


Britain and the Axis published an un- 
usual number of recapitulations, many of 
them contradictory, of their own and ene- 
my losses on land and sea and in the air 
last week: 


In the Battle of Crete, according to 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, about 
15,000 British and empire troops were 
killed, wounded, missing, and taken pris- 
oner, while 17,000 were evacuated success- 
fully. He said about 5,000 Germans were 
believed drowned en route and at least 
12,000 killed or wounded on the island. 
The Luftwaffe, he added, lost more than 
180 fighters and bombers and at least 150 
transport planes there. 


{The Admiralty revised upwards British 
naval losses at Crete. The 4,200-ton anti- 
aircraft cruiser Calcutta and the destroy- 
ers Hereward and Imperial were victims 
of dive-bombing attacks during the evacu- 
ation, making a total of four cruisers and 
six destroyers sunk in the battle for the 
island. . 


“ The German High Command’s own box 
score on the Cretan campaign put Nazi 
casualties at 5,893 dead, wounded, and 
missing, while 5,000 British and Greeks 
were reported killed and 10,700 British 
and 5,000 Greeks captured. “But a bare 
200” Germans were drowned on the way, 
it was claimed. German casualties in the 
Balkans totaled only 5,655. 


“Churchill said that during May, “the 
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best month we have had for some time 
upon the Atlantic,” 257,000 tons of enemy 
shipping had been sunk, captured, or 
scuttled, which, he added, represented 
three-fourths of British sea losses for the 
month, which would make the British 
losses 342,600 tons. The Admiralty an- 
nounced on June 14 that British warships 
had accounted for the seventh Nazi auxil- 
iary vessel that had been operating with 
the battleship Bismarck. 


“ German propaganda leaflets dropped in 
Britain (see page 26) boasted that be- 
tween 700,000 and 1,000,000 tons of Brit- 
ish and Allied shipping were being sunk 
or seriously damaged monthly. The British 
castigated this as an example of lying 
propaganda and said that the highest 
monthly figure for sea losses was 489,229 
tons in March. 


{ The German High Command’s recapitu- 
lation for the first four months of the 
year claimed 2,235,000 tons of enemy 
shipping sunk and another 1,200,000 tons 
damaged. U-boats were credited with si:k- 
ing 978,000 tons, planes with 764,000 tons, 
and surface raiders with 493,000 tons. 


" The little 625-ton British gunboat Lacly- 
bird, which once routed Chinese pirates on 
the Yangtze and which the Japanese 
shelled along with the U.S.S. Panay in 
1937, went down in Tobruk Harbor on 
May 12 with guns blazing after being 
blasted by Stuka dive bombers. The 7,2:0- 
ton monitor Terror, which took part in the 
famous World War raid on Zeebrugge, «!so 
was attacked by Stukas off the Libyan 
coast recently. It caved in amidships, «and 
a British cruiser had to finish the job 


© British air-raid casualties for May to- 
taled 5,394 dead and 5,181 wounded, a 
drop from the April casualties. Altoget \ier 
$1,150 civilians have been killed and 
53,037 injured in the year since last June. 
The worst months were September, Octo- 
ber, and April. 


“During the past year Italy had 70 air 
raids, which did some $5,600,000®worth of 
damage to public and private buildings 
apart from that to railroads and factories. 
Rome also announced that Italian war 
casualties from June 10, 1940, when Italy 
entered the war, to May 31 last amounted 
to 245,075, of which 167,259 were prisoners 
or missing. 


nd 





opia itself last week only guerrilla fighting 
continued against the isolated Italian gar- 
risons, while a small combined army-navy- 
air-force expedition captured the port of 
Assab and 1,000 prisoners, including two 
generals. It was Italy’s last foothold on 
the Red Sea. 

At Gibraltar, some 3,000 sea miles from 
Assab, a curious battle was revealed this 
week when four German planes crashed 
in Portugal. All had been on a raid over 
Gibraltar and were shot down by one 
Catalina plane—a slow but powerfully 
armed Consolidated flying boat, made in 
the United States, of the type that tracked 
down the Bismarck. 





RAF’s Hour 


A full moon shone on Britain last week 
but without the usual accompaniment of 
a rain of incendiary and high-explosive 
bombs. The German Luftwaffe, in fact, 
had been conspicuous by its absence since 
May 10. Neither London nor any other 
city had been visited by more than a few 
isolated raiders in that time. The short- 
ening of night to six hours of darkness pos- 
sibly accounted for the immunity of such 


distant objectives as Liverpool, but the 
Nazis could easily raid the capital and the 
east coast in that time. 

Nobody offered a satisfactory explana- 
tion of what Hitler and Goring are up to. 
Air Commodore R. V. Goddard, radio com- 
mentator for the RAF, ruled out the pos- 
sibility that fogs on the Continent were 
keeping the Luftwaffe on the ground and 
said reconnaissance had not shown that 
large numbers of German bombers had 
been transferred to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. He suggested that the pilots were 
getting a well-earned rest. One newspaper 
idea was that planes had been withdrawn 
to be replaced by new types for a pre-in- 
vasion assault. Others credited the in- 
creas2d efficiency of British night fighters, 
or a new trick in the war of nerves, or, fi- 
nally, a move in Hitler’s supposed peace 
campaign—since it also was on May 10 
that Rudolf Hess landed in Scotland. 

Whatever the cause of the German let- 
up, the British used the moonlight to ex- 
cellent advantage. For five nights straight 
the RAF hammered at the rich and con- 
centrated industrial Ruhr region in West- 
ern Germany along the Rhine, which in- 
cludes Cologne and Essen and is criss- 
crossed by a network of land and water 


communications. The second raid, on 
June 12 when the moon was full, was the 
heaviest. From midnight till dawn hun- 
dreds of planes flew over the Ruhr. Berlin, 
Hamburg, and other more distant ob- 
jectives were skipped because of the short- 
er nights. 

The RAF also picked out targets that 
were of vital importance in the Battle of 
the Atlantic. The British made four raids 
on the French port of Brest, where they 
said the 10,000-ton cruiser Prinz Eugen, 
which had been out with the ill-fated Bis- 
marck, had joined the 26,000-ton battle- 
ships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. Lon«don 
expected that repeated bombings could 
keep the vessels permanently immobilized 
ever if they weren’t totally destroyed 

Another Nazi warship also was pre- 
vented from preying on shipping. About 
midnight on the night of June 192-15, a 
Coastal Command Blenheim on Pairol 
duty off Southern Norway spotted either 
the Liitzow, formerly the Deutschland, or 
the Admiral Scheer, Germany’s two re- 
maining 10,000-ton pocket battleships, and 
five destroyer escorts bound for the North 
Atlantic. Wireless quickly brought more 
British planes to the scene. A long-range 
two-motored Beaufort, piloted by a man 
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from Coventry and navigated by one from 
Saskatchewan, dove at the pocket battle- 
ship and hit it squarely amidships with a 
half-ton torpedo from only 100 feet. An- 
other plane hurled a second torpedo into 
the smoke that billowed up from the ves- 
sel, which turned back into the Skagerrak 
at considerably reduced speed. 





Italy’s Year of War 
Jemands on France Smothered 


in Crumbs From the Nazi Table 


June 10 was the first anniversary of the 
day that Mussolini declared war on France 
and Britain. All shops closed, crowds gath- 
ered in public squares, and 2,000 jammed 
into the Chamber of Fasces and Corpora- 
tions to hear the Duce review the year of 
war 

He didn’t mention France this time— 
although all the demands for which Italy 
ostensibly entered the war were against the 
French. And he skimmed over the defeats 
in Libya and Greece and at sea. Instead, 
the Duce dwelt at length on the gains the 
Fascists had received as the result of the 
Balkan war. He revealed that Slovenia 
would become an Italian province in the 
partitioning of Yugoslavia, that Albania 
would receive the Yugoslav territory of 
Kossovo and the Greek district of Cia- 
muria, and that Bulgaria had annexed the 
Greek provinces of Macedonia and West- 
ern Thrace. Most important of all, he an- 
nounced that German troops were leaving 
Greece and that most of the country, in- 
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cluding Athens, was to be occupied by the 
Italian Army. In addition to all this, on 
Sunday the Italian puppet state of Croatia, 
with the Italian Duke of Spoleto as King, 
was admitted to the Axis. 

Beyond announcing these territorial ad- 
justments, the Duce’s review included little 
new except a denunciation of the United 
States. In this he declared that Italy was 
in a state of de facto if not de jure war 
with America, and that the United States 
could do nothing against the combined 
strength of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Mussolini also derided President Roosevelt 
and pronounced his middle name in such a 
way as to make an Italian pun of unprint- 
able vulgarity. Next day the official Rome 
spokesman said that American papers were 
mistaken when they interpreted the Duce 
to mean he was at war with this coun- 
try. 


Significance 





The territorial changes announced by 
the Duce, representing new steps in the 
reorganization of Central Europe that has 
been taking place under German super- 
vision since last fall, indicated two 
of the general objectives of the entire 
scheme. 

The first, as was made increasingly clear 
last week, is to award territory to Ger- 
many’s allies and thus give them a vested 
interest in the new order. The ancient his- 
torical claims of Bulgaria, for example, 
have been satisfied and presumably it will 
fight to preserve its gains. There is, how- 
ever, another side to this. Such brash bat- 
tering of territories and peoples outdoes 
the old imperialism at its worst and seri- 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began. It 
ended March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break Brit- 
ish morale. Italy conquered British 
Somaliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and. threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slo- 
vakia into the Axis alliance. Italy’s in- 
vasion of Greece, started Oct. 28, was 
thrown back into Albania; and the Brit- 
ish offensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, 
drove Italian forces into Libya. 

1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British took Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joined Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

April 3-13—Italo-German forces 
pushed British from Bengasi to Egyp- 
tian-Libyan frontier. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invaded Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapsed, BEF driven from Greece. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19-May 22—British forces in 
Iraq clashed with Iraqi troops. 

May 10—Hess flew to Britain. 

May 20-June 1—Main Italian forces 
in Ethiopia surrendered. German air- 
borne forces drove the British off Crete. 

May 24-27—The German battleship 
Bismarck sank the dreadnought Hood 
but was caught and destroyed by the 
British Fleet. 

June 8—British and 
forces invaded Syria. 

Last Week 

Despite resistance by Vichy colonial 
troops in Syria, British forces advanced 
toward Beirut, reached Damascus in 
the south, and moved westward along 
Turkish-Syrian border in the north. On 
June 10 the United States freighter 
Robin Moor was reported sunk by a 
German U-boat in mid-Atlantic. Russo- 
German war threatened as they massed 
huge forces in Central Europe. 


Free French 
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ously compromises the German claim to be 
establishing a better-new order. 

The second objective is apparently to 
place Italy in a position of much greater 
dependence by allowing it to expand in 
regions won by German arms and where 
the Fascists are in a weak military posi- 
tion as against the Germans. Fulfillment 
of the Italian claims against France, on 
the other hand, would have strengthened 
Italy against the Reich. In addition, to 
turn extremely recalcitrant countries like 
Greece over to the Fascists to police dur- 
ing hostilities will have the effect of in- 
creasing Italy’s already bad reputation 
and unpopularity in the Balkans: the dis- 
trust of Yugoslavs for the Italians is of 
long standing, and Hitler’s action in toss- 
ing the Duce Greece, where his armies had 
been: beaten and humiliated until rescued 
by the Germans, had the earmarks of a 
cynical insult. 








Batavia’s Ace 
Big Defensive Force Stiffens 
Dutch Stand Against Japanese 


At the bars of golf clubs near Batavia, 
Japanese players suddenly began paying 
for their drinks in hard guilders last week 
instead of signing chits—the universal cus- 
tom in the Netherlands Indies and all 
through the Far East. It was their own 
way of intimating to the Dutch that the 
long drawn-out economic negotiations had 
finally broken down and that the Japanese 
mission would soon be leaving. 

The immediate cause of this was the 
presentation of the formal Netherlands 








reply to the Japanese demands. The Jap- 
anese accepted it for study, but Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, chief of the Japanese mission, 
told a Tokyo correspondent that the reply 
was “very stiff” and that he had already 
made a reservation for steamer passage 
back to Japan. 

This looked like the “inevitable” show- 
down that Japan has been promising the 
Netherlands Indies for weeks. But in Tokyo 
the wheels still turned slowly. There were 
meetings of the most important members 
of the Cabinet. Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka had a long audience with the 
Emperor, always an indication that mat- 
ters of high policy are under consideration. 
And as the background for these delibera- 
tions, there was the whole explosive ques- 
tion of Japan’s drive into the South Seas. 





Significance 


The dazzling vision of controlling all the 
European colonies in the Far East first ap- 
peared to the Japanese last summer, after 
the fall of France. Far and away the rich- 
est of these possessions is the Netherlands 
Indies, an empire of islands stretching from 
Sumatra to New Guinea, a distance as far 
as from San Francisco to Eastport, Maine, 
with 65,000,000 inhabitants and vast re- 
sources of tin, rubber, oil, quinine, and 
other raw materials. 

In July 1940 a Japanese economic mis- 
sion went to Batavia to “negotiate” a trade 
treaty with the Dutch. It arrived almost 
unannounced and had two objectives. One 
was to drive a wedge between the colonial 
administration and the Dutch government- 
in-exile in London. This failed when the 
colonial authorities immediately referred 
all important decisions to London for rati- 
fication. 
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The second was to gain for Japan a lion’s 
share of the raw-material exports of the [n- 
dies. Oil was the most important of these, 
and the course of the negotiations over jt 
was typical. The Japanese began by ask- 
ing for quantities that would ruin other 
Netherlands markets, much of it to con- 
sist of fuel capable of being refined into 
aviation gasoline. The Dutch authorities 
turned a great part of the transaction over 
to the oil companies involved, Dutch, Brit- 
ish, and American. After months of hag. 
gling, the Japanese emerged with an 
agreement providing for the shipment 
of 13,800,000 barrels a year, which was 
more than Tokyo had previously been 
receiving but much less than had been 
demanded and including almost no high- 
grade oils. 

This agreement was accepted by Japan, 
but last December a new mission was <(lis- 
patched to Batavia under Kenkichi Yoshi- 
zawa. Its objective was not only to demand 
more raw materials for Japan, but also to 
gain predominant control over the economy 
of the Netherlands Indies by absorbing the 
greatest share of its exports, whether Japan 
needed them or not. For example, the Jap- 
anese doubled the size of their demands 
for rubber, although they had ample re- 
sources in Indo-China. The underlying idea 
was to bind the Indies with economic ties 
to the recently announced “greater East 
Asia co-prosperity sphere.” 

The Dutch, on the other hand, adopted 
two principles that ran directly counter 
to the Japanese demands. One was to give 
the Japanese only a reasonable proportion 
of their trade, which in practice meant that 
the largest amounts would go to the Brit- 
ish and the Americans. The other de- 
manded that the Dutch have guarantees 
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The rich Netherlands Indies (in blue, with airline distances), would be a big mouthful for Japan 
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that none of their raw materials would be 
shipped to Germany via the Transsiberian 
Railway or replace Japanese materials that 
could then be sent to the Reich. 

That was the economic background 
which culminated in the stalemate of last 
week. Rivaling it in importance were the 
factors that enabled the Dutch to take 
this firm line. Partly, these were due to 
the determined character of the Dutch au- 
thorities themselves, in particular that of 
H. J. van Mook, a kind of economic com- 
missar for the Indies, and the Governor 
General, A. W. L. Tjarda van Starken- 
borgh Stachouwer. But they were largely 
the result of drastic changes in the mili- 
tarv situation since last year. 

In 1940 the Netherlands Indies were 
weakly defended. Now an army of 150,- 
000 men has been formed as the back- 
bone of defense. Japan would have to 
defeat it on its home ground to gain con- 
trol of the island. There is also a navy 
with a number of cruisers and destroyers 
and seventeen modern submarines. And 
there is an air force, probably stronger 
than anything the Japanese could bring 
to bear against it, that at present 
amounts to 2,000 planes, including 700 
bombers. 

A Japanese attack could now be launched 
from the new bases in Indo-China. But the 
distances are still enormous (see map, page 
24), the waters filled with reefs, and the 
channels mined. Recent staff conversations 
have also insured that the British, with 
powerful forces in Singapore and Malaya, 
would enter the struggle in full co- 
operation with the Dutch. And there is 
always the specter of American inter- 
vention, with bases in the Philippines 
lying directly athwart Japanese lines of 
communication. 


Sidelights of the War 


The fewer than 9,000 citizens of the 
Yorkshire factory town of Heckmondwike, 
in Britain, made the best record in the 
country during War Weapons Week, rais- 
ing £364,743, about $1,458,972, which 
means gifts of about $169 per person. 





© The London Philharmonic Orchestra re- 
cently completed a tour of Britain’s prov- 
inces, playing one-night stands in motion- 
picture and vaudeville houses, and is 
now, for the first time in its life, play- 
ing in popular London music halls. The 
orchestra has found that the two fa- 
vorite composers are the Germans, 
Beethoven and Brahms, and the third is 
the Austrian, Mozart. 


* One of the chief complaints among Unit- 
ed States volunteers with the British forces 
is the lack of news on the results of big- 
league baseball games. 


‘ For Britons who get trapped under fall- 
ing houses in bomb raids, there has been 


‘ 
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The Robin Mocr Sinking: An Act of Piracy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


The sinking of the American ship 
Robin Moor in waters coming within 
American hemispheric interest, and on 
the edge of the zone set forth in the 
Declaration of Panama of Oct. 3, 1939, 
is the most flagrant act yet committed 
against American life and shipping. 

The ship was in midocean bound for 
South Africa, outside the active war 
zone. She carried no munitions of war, 
was lighted and plainly marked with an 
American flag on both sides, and flew 
the American colors, which were illu- 
minated at night, and she obeyed the 
signal to stop. 

The Axis submarine was acting in ac- 
cordance with the total-war concept, 
which respects neither life nor property. 
The personnel and passengers were 
placed in open boats, given a certain 
amount of food, and turned loose to 
shift for themselves. No attempt was 
made to escort them near any port or 
any other ship. The position where the 
vessel was sunk was approximately 500 
miles from the Cape Verde Islands and 
390 miles from the St. Paul islets, a 
group of volcanic rocks some 1,400 feet 
in length, uninhabited except by sea 
fowl, insects, and spiders. 


The Axis technique was ruthless, 
as it placed human life secondary to the 
destruction of property. Specifically the 
disposition of those aboard the Robin 
Moor violated a provision set forth in 
the naval treaty of 1930, and to which 
Germany has subscribed, to the effect 
that a merchant ship may not be de- 
stroyed unless all personnel is removed 
to a place of safety. And for this pur- 
pose ship’s boats are not regarded as a 
place of safety unless the safety of the 
passengers and crew is assured in exist- 
ing sea and weather conditions by the 
proximity of land or the presence of an- 
other vessel in a position to take them 
on board. 

The presumption of this treaty is 
that if a nonbelligerent ship stops when 
ordered and carries out the rules pre- 
scribed for sea practice, even should 
she carry contraband of war, she never- 
theless must be released and allowed to 
proceed on her voyage unless it is pos- 
sible to carry out the rules prescribed 
for the safety of those on board. These 
rules were violated by the submarine 
which sank the Robin Moor. 

Since we are nonbelligerent, such an 


affair, given Germany’s treaty pledge, 
could not be justified whatever the na- 
ture of the cargo. And in this case the 
only thing on the Robin Moor that 
could be considered contraband, even 
by stretching the definition, was a con- 
signment of rails. The ship was not es- 
corted by British or American naval 
craft. She carried no guns, nor did she 
have on board an armed guard. In ef- 
fect, the Axis procedure in her case re- 
sembles the practice of the last war, 
with the exception that the ship was 
not sunk without warning. 

It may be recalled that in the World 
War after the order for unrestricted 
U-boat warfare had been given, better 
judgment prevailed and the German 
Government wanted to make some ex- 
ceptions. It was then too late to be sure 
of reaching all the submarines at sea 
with new orders, so the blunder went 
uncorrected. The effect was soon appar- 
ent, as America shortly entered the war. 

Apparently this is a repetition of the 
same mistaken policy of unrestricted 
warfare, and it is certain to increase our 
hostility. It is somewhat surprising, as 
there had been signs that Hitler was 
deliberately refraining from offering us 
any direct provocation. And if the 
Nazis wished to give a pretext not to 
enter now, a golden opportunity was 
given them to let the Robin Moor sail 
unmolested. The value of the cargo in 
helping Britain win the war was 
naught, but the moral effect of the 
sinking in crystallizing American opin- 
ion to hate the practices of total war, 
especially when it extends to sea opera- 
tions, is incalculable. 


Evidently, however, Nazi sea prac- 
tice has reached a state where it cares 
little what America thinks or does, for 
the Wilhelmstrasse says that Germany 
is not going to let any vessel through, 
“no matter what its name” or flag. This 
threat is strong enough, but practice 
went even farther in the Robin Moor 
incident. In view of the failure to pro- 
vide against loss of life, no other word 
except piracy fits the case. The essen- 
tial isn’t altered even though the vic- 
tims have the luck to be rescued. It is 
not much less humane to make captives 
walk the plank than to set them adrift 
in open boats, with the odds that they 
will suffer a lingering death from star- 
vation and thirst. 
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devised a radio sending set weighing only 
6 ounces which can be worn on the wrist. 
By exerting a slight pressure on a celluloid 
strip, one can send out SOS messages to 
bring rescuers. Another safety measure 
now being used in London is a reinforced 
table, of a type tested and approved by 
the government, under which at least 
two members of a family can scramble for 
protection during air raids. 








































§] Women in the Auxiliary Territorial Serv- 
ice at one northern post in Britain pub- 
lished a complaint last week that their uni- 
forms scare away soldiers and romance: 
“Soldiers seem to think the ATS is the old 
maid’s last hope.” ATS headquarters in 
London, however, replied that the large 
number of marriages of women in uniform 
refuted the charge, and added: “The boys 
like to be with the girls off duty and on 
duty.” 


4] Herbert Scott, a constable from East- 
bourne, England, who is now in Canada, 
last week described an acrobatic new Ger- 
man incendiary bomb. About 14 inches 
long, the weapon carries explosive charges 
in its base which go off after landing, mak- 
ing the bomb jump about, sometimes 12 
feet at a time, so that it has to be caught 
to be quenched. 


§{ Because of the great number of war 
refugees in Jerusalem, there is a short- 
age of Bibles in various Continental 


languages. 


‘| There is one prison camp in Europe 
where German and British aviation prison- 
ers live together in comparative peace. 
Pilots of both belligerents who have made 
forced landings in Eire are in a prison 
camp at Curragh, living in separate build- 
ings but in the same camp so that they 
meet frequently. They recently asked au- 
thorities to allow a British-German foot- 
ball match, but this was denied them for 
fear the armistice wouldn’t stand the 
strain. 









London Test: a new table-top indoor shelter . . 





War of Words 


Nazis Step Up Peace Barrage; 
BBC Directs Fire at Hitler 


The German Luftwaffe dropped few 
bombs on Britain last week, but during 
the night of June 11 it scattered thousands 
of propaganda leaflets over three eastern 
villages. Printed in English, the leaflets 
warned the people that they had better 
surrender or they would be starved out as 
a result of British shipping losses in the 
Battle of the Atlantic (see page 22). 

This propaganda attack strengthened 
the impression already fostered by the air 
of mystery still enveloping the Hess af- 
fair, that Hitler actually has a peace of- 
fensive under way, if for no other purpose 
than to weaken British morale. 

Prime Minister -Winston Churchill took 
one step to deflate the rumors of a peace 
move on June 10 in the Parliamentary 
debate over Crete, when he declared: 
“People do not like defeat and they do 
not like explanations, however elaborate 
or plausible. There is only one answer to 
defeat. The only answer to defeat is vic- 
tory.. If a government in time of war 
gives the impression it cannot, in the long 
run, procure victory, who cares for its 
explanations? It ought to go—that is to 
say, if you can find another that can do 
better.” 

Two days later Britain’s war leader met 
behind the battered red brick walls of St. 
James’s Palace with six members of his 
Cabinet, plus the High Commissioners of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa and the Prime Ministers or 
representatives of North Ireland, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s Free 
French. 

Churchill pledged that Britain and its 
allies would fight on “till life is gone or 


. and after an experimental bomb explosion 
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victory is won.” Of Hitler, “with his tat- 
tered lackey, Mussolini, at his tail and Ad- 
miral Darlan frisking by his side,” he said 
“He will find no peace, no rest, no halting 
place, no parley.” The assembly then 
adopted a resolution promising mutual 
assistance in fighting the war to the finish 
and also in rebuilding the postwar world. 


Radio Duel 


In addition to the Luftwaffe’s pamphlet 
raids, German radio propaganda also con- 
centrated its efforts last week on subjects 
intended to put Britons in a mind to give 
up the war. 

The 22 Nazi transmitters’ broadcasts 
take up 8/ program hours a day in 31 
different languages. Those in English bore 
down more -heavily than ever before last 
week on the theme of United States aid 
to Britain. 

Saying that the United States rearma- 
ment effort was disorganized and would 
lack unity for months to come, German an- 
nouncers warned Britain not to expect 
any help from America, especially with a 
serious Pacific situation in the making. 
The diplomatic efforts of President Roose- 
velt’s Vichy Ambassador, Admiral William 
D. Leahy, were a dismal flop, the Ger- 
mans reported, and Ambassador John G. 
Winant returned from his London post to 
the United States to tell the President 
that further help to Britain is hopeless as 
the empire is crumbling. Furthermore, the 
German radio said, the citizens of the 
United States have lost faith in their 
leader’s promises that Germany is on the 
verge of defeat. And, fearing a domestic 
crisis, the Washington Administration is 
trying to provoke a military incident 
before the United States home front 
revolts. 

Despite a lack of transmitters, and even 
now Britain’s African empire has no trans- 
mitter powerful enough to cover the entire 
continent, the British Broadcasting Corp.'s 
microphones pour out some _ 1,400.00 
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Canadian Whisky is a distinct 


Seagram’s V.O. is 
now 7 years old (rs'c 


T'S CANADIAN WHISKY MAGIC. .. how 
pt liar V.0. so gloriously adapts it- 
self to highballs and all mixed drinks. It 
imparts to all a delicacy and light, clean 
taste found in no other type of whisky. 


Seagram’s V.O. is Canadian Whisky at 
its best... because it is blended from the 
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Enjoy this rare treat tonight. Ask for 


Seagram’s V.O. Canadian Whisky by its V.@. 


vast Seagram treasure of rare stocks. Every 
drop that you buy today was laid down 
seven years ago for your 1941 enjoyment 
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The Only Popular Canadian Whisky 7 Years Old 


Seagram’s V.O. Canadian Whisky. 
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words in more than 30 languages a week. 
The BBC didn’t change its theme very 
much last week to meet the German line, 
but its German-language propagandists 
adopted a more violent tone than ever in 
broadcasting the warning which they have 
been hammering at the Germans: that a 
people who would support the tyranny of 
Hitler and his government must be pre- 
pared to face a hard fate when the forces 
of democracy triumph. The appeal was to 
overthrow Hitler and be saved from this 
fate. And the BBC was just as sanguine 
about the power and determination of the 
United States as the Nazi radio was dis- 


paraging. 





Hemisphere Formula 


From Scandinavia and the Low Coun- 
tries to the Balkans, lack of any common 
defense helped seal the fate of Europe and 
deliver it up to Hitler. His propaganda to 
prevent the unity of small nations and 
pledges to respect their neutrality had 
been directed to that end, for it was far 
easier for his forces to take over the na- 
tions one at a time. Washington has 
done its utmost to make the lesson clear 
to the American republics, but there has 
been some of the same hesitancy in this 
hemisphere as there was across the 
Atlantic. 

Last week Uruguay took a step which 
may spur other Latin-American nations 
finally to clarify their plans for the soli- 








darity of hemisphere defense. On June 14 
the Uruguayan Government announced it 
was working out a formula “in defense of 
the interests of democracy” whereby any 
American country or countries could 
use Uruguayan ports and air bases, 
which would mean that these bases could 
be used by the United States without 
the necessity for preliminary diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Argentina, though more reluctant, none- 
theless was expected to follow suit and 
join in a collective defense plan. The news- 
paper La Prensa took the occasion of 
Enrique Ruiz Guinazu’s swearing in as 
Foreign Minister to reiterate the need for 
a conference of American Foreign Minis- 
ters as soon as possible. The Brazilian Em- 
bassy in Washington reported negotiations 
were under way to get Lend-Lease credits 
of some $100,000,000 for air bases on the 
Brazilian coast facing the vital French 
West African port of Dakar. Moreover, 
the five Central American republics were 
said to have agreed to let Germany know 
that they were solidly behind President 
Roosevelt. And, finally, Gen. Higino Mo- 
rinigo, Paraguayan President, promised 
that his government would fulfill its hemi- 
spheric defense obligations as soon as they 
are defined by a joint parley. 


"Two Latin-American Cabinet shake-ups 
last week were the direct result of Axis 
or pro-Axis activities. Bolivia revealed its 
Cabinet had resigned when a Nazi plot to 
foment uprisings and strikes was discov- 








So Near, So Far: 4 special long-distance German camera made this 
photograph of Britain’s countryside from the Channel. Anchored barrage 
balloons are clearly shown, and at the right, according to the German 
version, is the burning town of Canterbury fired by Luftwaffe bombs. 
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ered. President Enrique Pefiaranda del 
Castillo swore in a new Cabinet represent- 
ing all political parties. President Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda of Chile appointed non- 
partisans to replace five Radical party 
members who resigned from his Cabinet. 
The party had charged the government 
with dictatorship for ordering the mental 
examination of Gonzales von Marees, the 
Chilean Fiihrer. 

Meanwhile, the Argentine Chamber of 
Deputies demanded official action against 
the Nazi Trans-Ocean News Service and 
ordered Interior Minister Miguel Cula- 
ciatti to report this Friday on what has 
been done to stop fifth columnists. An- 
other straw in the wind was the lifting of 
the six-month ban on the showing of 
Charles Chaplin’s film “The Great Dicta- 
tor” by the Buenos Aires City Council. 
In Mexico City this Sunday police seized 
a powerful secret radio that they said had 
been broadcasting Nazi propaganda. A 
man and a woman were held for question- 
ing. 





Week in the World 


France: New laws were decreed last week 
by the Vichy government excluding Jews 
from banking, brokerage, publicity, and 
any business “based on the idea of specula- 
tion,” and also from teaching, journalism, 
the cinema, and the radio. No high govern- 
ment position in France or the French 
Empire may be held by a Jew, nor can a 
Jew hope to achieve even a noncommis- 
sioned officer’s rating in France’s military 
forces. Only 2 per cent of all French doc- 
tors can be Jewish, and universities must 
have a 97 per cent Aryan student body. A 
Jew is defined as a person with three Jew- 
ish grandparents. The restrictions were 
more lenient than those applied by the 
Nazis in occupied France in only one re- 
spect: they did not prohibit Jews from 
running shops. 


Spain: A farmer near the village of Cal- 
das de Reyes, Spain, was digging post 
holes for a new fence line last week when 
his spade unearthed a buried treasure. 
Rings, jewel-studded combs, ornaments, 
and gold, said to weigh 480 troy ounces, 
were dug up, and Civil Guards were posted 
to watch the valuables. The treasure is be- 
lieved to be one taken by a Spanish gal- 
leon from America to the Old World in 
1704. 


Canapa: The centralization of control 
of radio-broadcasting, information, mo- 
tion-picture, and tourist services was an- 
nounced on June 11 in Parliament by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King. Joseph 
T. Thorson, a lawyer of Icelandic origin 
who fought for Britain during the World 
War and has been a member of Parlia- 
ment since 1926, will direct all these groups 
under the title of Minister of National 
War Services. 
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DEFENSE. 





Nation’s Aerial Biceps Bulge 
as Plane Engine Output Soars 


Power Unit Production 
of 3,500 Monthly to be Doubled; 
Nears Estimated Nazi Total 


At the start of the rearmament pro- 
gram, the biggest worry of defense officials 
was that the production of aircraft engines 
could not keep pace with the output of air- 
planes. In a few instances their fears were 
borne out, but unforeseen bottlenecks have 
proved a much worse headache than air- 
plane power plants. And today, with the 
production of high-powered engines run- 
ning about 3,500 a month, or 3,200 more 
than in September 1939, when the war 
started, and with further increases to 
10,000 in sight by next May, the industry 
believes it is definitely out of the woods. 

To accomplish this, the three principal 
makers of military-plane engines, the Alli- 
son Division of General Motors, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, and the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., have had to expand many- 
fold. Within the last year, Allison has 
stepped up production from virtually noth- 
ing to 500 engines a month and by De- 
cember expects to be turning out 1,000 of 
these liquid-cooled engines every 30 days 
for pursuit planes. At the same time, Alli- 
son has been stepping up the engine’s 
horsepower from 1,150 to 1,325. Pratt & 
Whitney has gone up from 218 engines at 
the start of the war to 1,400 a month at 
present, expecting to hit 2,000 before De- 
cember. Another 2,500 P & W engines a 
month will be turned out when the new 
Ford, Buick, and Chevrolet aircraft-engine 





plants reach full production, probably 
next year. 

This rapid expansion of the nation’s 
military-plane-engine capacity was marked 
last week by completion two months ahead 
of schedule of the first engine by the na- 
tion’s largest aircraft engine plant—the 
new $37,000,000 Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. factory at Lockland, near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Geared to produce 100 engines 
a month at the start, on top of Wright’s 
1,650 monthly output from its five Pater- 
son, N.J., plants, the new Ohio factory is 
expected to reach a peak of 1,000 a month 
by mid-1942. By that time, Studebaker 
probably will be turning out 600 Wright 





on 4 
Motors and Engines 


To please fussy engineers who insist 
that an airplane power plant is an en- 
gine and that a motor is an electrical 
gadget, the writers of engine-company 
press releases curb their search for syn- 
onyms lest they put their employer in 
the motor business. Others are not so 
careful, Wright writers discovered at 
the Lockland plant dedication. First, 
William §S. Knudsen referred to the 
“motors” to be built at the plant; then 
Guy W. Vaughan, president of the 
company, also called them motors in- 
stead of engines. The crowning blow, 
however, came in an interview in which 
Orville Wright, who helped make the 
first airplane power plant, spoke of it 
as “a four-cylinder motor.” 
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engines a month, and Continental Mojors 
is expected to continue making (0. 
horsepower Wright power plants for tanks 
and trainers. 

Completion of the first engine in the 
new yellow-brick Lockland - structure. 
which covers 50 acres in the center of a 
219-acre tract of farmland, coincided with 
the formal dedication of the almost-fip- 
ished plant on June 12, just a year from 
the time William S. Knudsen put his OK 
on the plant-building project. Defense | «ad- 
ers from all over the country attended the 
function, which was highlighted by talks by 
the OPM Director General, Guy W,. 
Vaughan, president, and Myron B. Gor:|on, 
vice president of Curtiss-Wright. 

Among the most interested and ami:zed 
guests at the ceremony was a mild-man- 
nered, soft-spoken gentleman of 69, who 
rose soon after dawn and drove the 50 
miles from his home at Dayton to Lock- 
land. He was Orville Wright, who, with 
his brother, the late Wilbur Wright, |uilt 
and flew the first airplane and founded the 
company which became the Wright Aecro- 
nautical Corp. Although no longer finan- 
cially interested in the concern and rarely 
in attendance at aviation functions, 
Wright was induced by officials to be the 
guest of honor. 

After looking over row upon row of 
shiny machines, watching workmen cast 
aluminum parts in the big adjoining 
foundry building, and listening to the roar 
of finished 1,700-horsepower engines in the 
test cells, the man who made the world’s 
first powered plane flight with a 12-horse- 
power engine in 1903 smiled wistfully and 
said: “It [the industry] has become bigger 
than my wildest imagination.” 

Officers of the company who conducted 
their guests through the huge building 
were proudest of their specially designed 
machine tools such as the big Greenlee 
transfer machine which drills, countersinks, 
reams, and taps aluminum cylinders in one 
series of operations, replacing 40 general- 
purpose machine tools. 

Much more of this special-purpose ma- 





Cyclone 148 for defense: the new $37,000,000 Wright Aeronautical Corp. plant near Cincinnati, Ohio 
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chinery can be used in the new plant than 
in older engine factories because the whole 
shop is set up to do a mass-production job 
on one type engine, the 1,700-horsepower 
Cyclone 14. Since unskilled men can be 
quickly trained to operate these machines, 
the company anticipates no trouble in 
building its labor force from a present 
1.500 to 12,000 by July 1942. Even this 
force, however, will not make all of the 
8,500 parts going into the Cyclone 14. Co- 
operating companies will produce such 
parts as crank and propeller shafts, pis- 
tons, rocker arms, and the like. 


Significance 


Vith high-powered-engine output run- 
ning about 3,500 units a month, not count- 
ing the production of small power plants 
which cannot be used in tactical planes, 
the engine makers, as a group, are ahead 
of the plane producers. When it is figured 
that each plane produced needs an average 
of 2.2 engines until the new four-motored- 
bomber program boosts this to 2.5, current 
production would equip about 1,590 planes 
a month, instead of the fewer than 1,400 
planes a month now being produced. 

Still extremely tight, however, is the 
liquid-cooled-éngine situation, with Bell, 
Curtiss, and Lockheed grabbing off as 
many Allisons as they can get for their 
P-39, P-40, and P-38 pursuit planes. This 
should ease off materially as Allison moves 
toward the 1,000 a month goal, and the 
strain should be relieved still further when 
Packard gets into production of 1,200- 
horsepower Rolls-Royce Merlins sometime 
this summer and starts working toward a 
goal of 800 a month. 

If estimates that Germany is producing 
no more than 4,000,000 horsepower of en- 
gines a month are correct, the United 
States soon will pass Hitler’s output. The 
$500 engines now being turned out here 
monthly average about 1,000 horsepower, 
at a cost of about $10 per horsepower, and 
the 3,500,000 figure should double by next 
spring. While manufacturing goes into the 
mass-production stage, engines are being 
made more powerful. Power plants of 
2,000 and 2,200 are now available from 
Pratt & Whitney and Wright, and the in- 
dustry whispers about 3,000 and 3,500 ex- 
perimental air-cooled jobs not far in the 
offing. On top of this, Ford and Chrysler 
are experimenting with new-type engines, 
and Lycoming is working on a thin, in-line 
unit for installation inside a wing. But 
these are still many months from the pro- 
duction stage. 





Arsenal Salute 


The weapons a nation uses when it goes 
to battle are to a large extent developed 
in time of peace in its arsenals. When a 
national emergency arises and the essential 
job is turning out the goods, research and 
experimentation are necessarily subordi- 








nated to equipping the fighting forces with 
standard weapons. Thus, the development 
of weapon prototypes designed for mass 
production is the most important peace- 
time job of any nation’s ordnance experts. 

As a tribute to its arsenal workers, the 
Army designated June 10 as the nation’s 
first Army Arsenal Day and staged a net- 
work broadcast with the brigadier generals 
commanding the six manufacturing arse- 
nals reporting to Maj. Gen. Charles M. 
Wesson, Chief of Ordnance, in Washington. 
The Ordnance Department, responsible for 
the design, development, procurement, is- 
sue, storage, and maintenance of some 
1,200 instruments of war, felt satisfied 
with the results of its almost unnoticed 
work since the World War. The arsenals 
and their jobs: 


Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass.: 
Home of the famous Springfield rifle and 
the new semi-automatic Garand, Spring- 
field specializes in small arms such as pis- 
tols, rifles, and machine guns. 


Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Besides turning out small-arms ammuni- 
tion, Frankford makes shells and precision 
fire-control instruments for artillery. Its 
acoustics laboratory is pushing the de- 
velopment of anti-aircraft listening devices. 


Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y.: 
Among the first guns Watervliet built was 
a 3-inch wrought-iron cannon. Today it 
makes cannon ranging from 37-millimeter 
to the gigantic 350,000-pound 16-inch sea- 
coast guns. 


Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, M.: 
This 900-acre island in the main channel 
of the Mississippi serves as the principal 
control laboratory for matériel-acceptance 
tests and solving production problems as 
well as developing and making such items 
as tanks, mobile artillery carriages, and 
gun mounts. 





Wide World 


William S. Knudsen, Orville Wright, and Myron B. Gordon 


Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass.: 
At Watertown, the Army maintains its 
metallurgical research laboratory and makes 
railway, seacoast, and anti-aircraft cannon. 


Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J.: Special- 
izing in the development of explosive com- 
pounds and substitute explosives, Pica- 
tinny also had the huge job of planning in 
advance the government’s tremendous mu- 
nitions-plant program. 
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80,014 Leathernecks 
Marine Corps Rapidly Boosted 


for Modern First-Line Warfare 


From the Halls of Montezuma 
To the shores of Tripoli, 

We fight our country’s battles 
On the land as on the sea. 


Long before they helped capture Mexico 
City’s “Halls of Montezuma” in 1847 and 
smash Barbary pirate resistance at Derna, 
Tripoli, in 1805, the Marines had started 
walloping America’s opponents. 

Their first job, after the Continental 
Congress set up an organization of Marines 
on Nov. 10, 1775, was a daring raid the 
following March on the British island of 
New Providence, in the Bahamas. And be- 
sides serving with Washington at Trenton 
and Princeton, they acted as shock troops 
in John Paul Jones’ many Revolutionary 
naval exploits. 

Reorganized in 1798, and with their orig- 
inal motto, Don’t Tread on Me, replaced 
by Semper Fidelis, or Always Faithful, the 
leathernecks* since then have carried out 
their duties as an expeditionary force, un- 





*So called because of the high leather collars 
they used to wear. 
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Street Clearance 


Maidens in Uniform: Under the new civil defense program, thou- : 
sands of women will be given the opportunity to train as volunteer emer- 
gency workers. In New York last week Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
director of the Office of Civilian Defense, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
inspected proposed insignia and uniforms. Shown above are some of the 
designs: Left to right—utility apron, working nurse, air-raid warden, dress 
uniform for warden, canteen worker, dress uniform for nurse. 
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der command of the Navy, but at Army 
pay, in every quarter of the globe, and 
have won a reputation as the “fightingest 
men” and best group of sharpshooters on 
the face of the earth. Making good the 
corps’ boast of always being “First to 
Fight,” they were the first troops to land 
in Cuba in 1898, and on April 6, 1917, fired 
the first American shot in the World War 
—across the bows of a German cutter at 
Guam. 

In the present emergency, the Marine 
Corps, now commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb, 61-year-old veteran with 
41 years’ service, is being rapidly expanded 
to maintain its personnel at a strength 
equal to one-fifth of the Navy’s. And last 
week Secretary of the Navy Knox revealed 
that the force had already reached 52,918 
officers and men, short of the World War 
record of 75,101 but nearly three times the 
corps’ size in September 1939 and a long 
way toward the June 30, 1942, goal of 
75,000 enlisted men and 5,014 officers. 

Of the present force, some 1,500 are sta- 
tioned in China, more than 3,300 are afloat 
on about 60 battleships, aircraft carriers, 
and cruisers, where they serve as guards 
and gun crews for secondary batteries, 
while several thousand more are distrib- 
uted among overseas naval stations. In ad- 
dition, more than 3,000 are attached to the 


corps’ small but growing air force. 

But the biggest group is the 21,759-man 
Fleet Marine Force, the Navy’s completely 
integrated “army” that serves as an ex- 
peditionary force ready for action any- 
where at a moment’s notice. Recently re- 
organized, this force consists of two stream- 
lined triangular divisions containing three 
infantry and one artillery regiments apiece. 
Based at Quantico, Va., and at San Diego, 
these divisions are heavily armed with 
machine guns, 75- and 155-millimeter 
howitzers, 81-millimeter mortars, 37-milli- 
meter anti-tank guns, and 1214-ton tanks, 
as well as being equipped with an aviation 
wing and special troops including para- 
chutists now being trained at a 50-a-month 
clip at Lakehurst, N. J. 

To transport these fighters, the corps has 
acquired six converted destroyers, as well 
as a number of merchant ships. It is also 
being equipped with a large number of 
specially built landing boats and 200 am- 
phibian tractors for landing under fire. 

Thus abreast of the times, the Marines 
maintain the friendly contempt for the 
other armed branches that comes out in 
the closing lines of the corps’ hymn: 

If the Army and the Navy 
Ever gaze on Heaven’s scenes, 


They will find the streets are guarded 
By United States Marines. 


Defense Week 


Ferry: To speed up the delivery of 
Lend-Lease warplanes from the factories 
to Atlantic coast ports, the Army disclosed 
this week that it is organizing an Air 
Corps Ferry Command. Under the diree- 
tion of Col. Robert Olds, the new organi- 
zation will furnish pilots and navigators, 
releasing civilian fliers who may soon be 
engaged to ferry the planes across the 
Atlantic. In addition, the Air Corps will 
supervise the production of essential plane 
parts, so that air frames, engines, propel- 
lers, instruments, and arms, all made in 
separate plants, will come out even. In 
some cases, the Army expects to take over 
final assembly of these parts, probably at 
intermediate points, to clear the produc- 
tion lines in the plane plants. 


Notes: Winding up a tour of defense 
industries sponsored by the Nationa! As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, a group of 
returned war correspondents this week 
watched test flights of one of the fastest 
bombers in existence, the Glenn L. Martin 
Baltimore, being built for Britain . . . The 
War Department authorized construction 
of ammunition plants at St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, Des Moines, and Jacksonville, 
Ark. 
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lM TOMORROW'S CAR AT TODAY'S PRICE! 


(optional at extra cost). This feature alone assures 
matchless pleasure for months to come! 


Cadillac Sixty-One FIVE -PASSENGER 
delivered at Detroit. State tax, optional 
ent and accessories—extra. White side- 
res optional at extra cost. Prices and 
ations subject to change without notice. A GENERAL MOTORS 


ri e IF YOU’D LIKE a foretaste of the future, look over 
this splendid Cadillac—and then take a ride. 
q What you'll see and experience will completely convince 
you that here is tomorrow’s car. 
Nowhere else today will you find such luxury at such 
low cost. . . or performance equalling that of Cadil- 
lac’s mightiest V-8 engine with Hydra-Matic Drive 


Yes—a ride will prove that this is tomorrow’s car. 
And today’s low price proves that it’s an invest- 
ment too good to miss! So why not come up right 


now to where you want to be? 





A CAR FOR EVERY PURSE 
AND PURPOSE 


One of the biggest reasons that more than 25 million people in America 
own automobiles is this: 


Practically every automobile dealer handles both new and used cars. 


So his prices for automobiles range from under $100 up to $1,500 and 
sometimes more—literally “a car for every purse and purpose.” 


Dealers do this, of course, because it’s good business to help the man 
who wants a new car to find a market for his old one. 


But in the process, they provide a reliable place for the young fellow just 
starting on his first job to get a lot of transportation for his money. 


And they provide a place, too, for the man on his way up in the world 
to trade his old car for a better used one, even though he cannot quite 
reach up to what a new car costs. 


When you think of it, that’s a mighty useful service 
for a merchant to deliver. 


And General Motors dealers, as a group, do it so 
well, they are real partners in progress with us on 
the one hand, and with their home town people on 
the other. 
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How about 
PROPELLERS? 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD * CONNECTICUT 


SS 2 A 


PRATT « WHITNEY VOUGHT-SIKORSKY HAMILTON STANDARD 
ENGINES AIRPLANES PROPELLERS 


A the manufacturer charged with the responsibil- 
ity for producing the larger portion of the air- 
craft propellers required by the Defense Program, 
the Hamilton Standard Propellers division of United 
Aircraft Corporation answers here some timely 
questions: 


_ %& In DESIGN of propellers: how does the United States 


compare with other nations? 


America is far in the lead. The start of the race 
for supremacy in the air found the United States 
with two outstanding makes of propellers, each 
fully developed and each well ahead of any type 
developed elsewhere in the world. 


Hamilton Standard designed the first practical con- 
trollable-pitch propeller which, in turn, made pos- 
sible the modern high performance airplane. 


Have your propellers stood the test of combat? 


Day and night — for almost two years — British- 
built Hamilton Standard propellers have met the 
grueling test of combat service with the Royal Air 
Force on thirty different types of British airplanes, 
including the famous Hurricanes and Spitfires. In 
addition, American- built Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers are serving the British as standard equip- 
ment on the majority of American airplanes with 


the R.A.F. 


%& In PRODUCTION: are you keeping pace with air- 
plane requirements? 


Yes, we have been delivering Hamilton Standard 
propellers consistently ahead of schedule, including 
all our orders for the United States Army and Navy 
and for Britain. In addition, we are continuing to 
supply the airlines, all of which specify our pro- 
pellers as standard equipment. 


What is your current production? 


We are now making more than 2,000 propellers a 
month—over 75% of America’s current production 
of propellers for combat and advanced training 
airplanes. 


How has this been achieved? 


We have of course increased our plant area. But 
more important is the fullest utilization of spe- 
cialized machinery and a further increase in our 
practice of extensive sub-contracting. As a result 
we are now producing twice as many propellers 
per square foot of plant area as a year ago. 


How about propellers for the new big bomber 
program ? 


We expect to meet this task as well. Produc- 
tion is being further increased both at East Hart- 
ford and at our new Pawcatuck plant. In addition 
we have now licensed Nash-Kelvinator to build 
complete propellers, using our proven designs and 
production methods. 


What of the future? 


In the laboratories of Hamilton Standard is a new 
propeller which promises to improve radically the 
performance of aircraft, increasing still further 
America’s lead in the air. 
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War on Reds in Labor Speeded 
by New Moves in Washington 


CIO Begins Housecleaning 
but Murray’s Blast Over Troops 
Encourages Left-Wingers 


Led by Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the right-wing faction 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
staged a determined fight at last Decem- 
ber’s annual convention of the organization 
to prohibit Communists from holding jobs 
in the CIO. With John L. Lewis coyly tee- 
tering back and forth between right and 
left, however, the delegates had to compro- 
mise on a mere declaration against all 
forms of dictatorships, Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist. Since then, Hillman, Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, who became a candi- 
date only after the anti-Communist plank 
was approved, and the other rightists have 
had ample cause for regretting the com- 
promise. The vacillating policy toward the 
Reds was largely responsible for the pre- 
dicament the CIO and organized labor 
generally found themselves in last week 
when both Houses of Congress enacted 
anti-union curbs and a Gallup Poll showed 
that 33 per cent of the public now op- 
posed unions in general as compared with 
26 per cent a year ago and 24 per cent 
in 1936. 

Virtually all the strikes that have irri- 
tated Congress and the public in recent 
months have been instigated by men high 
up on Rep. Martin Dies’ list of Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers. These walkouts 
include the protracted International Har- 
vester and Allis-Chalmers disputes that 
began in January and were directed re- 
spectively by Grant Oakes and Harold 
Christofel, as well as the more recent up- 
heavals in which unions defied their su- 
perior officers and the National Mediation 
Board: the San Francisco shipyard walk- 
out of the AFL and CIO machinists, who 
last Sunday again voted down demands 
that they return to work; the CIO loggers’ 
strike led by O. M. Orton; and the North 
American Aviation walkout, which was 
directed by Philip Connelly, Wyndham 
Mortimer and Louis Michener, star tar- 
gets of Dies’ censure, as well as several 
minor Reds. 

On top of this evidence, the Dies com- 
mittee’s revelation that the two-day strike 
last week of CIO die casters at the Cleve- 
land plants of the Aluminum Co., which 
also was in defiance of the Mediation 
Board, was directed by three alleged Com- 
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Carlisle in Des Moines Register 


“The Real Strikers” 


munists and two men with criminal rec- 
ords helped send Congress’ blood pressure 
to the boiling point. 

To penalize the defiant unions, the 
House tacked amendments on the War De- 
partment Appropriation Bill to prohibit 
paying any of the defense funds to em- 
ployers or employes who failed to comply 
with the board’s recommendations. Three 
days later, the Senate voted the President 
authority to take over strike-bound defense 
plants in which mediation efforts have 
failed and incorporated in the measure a 
declaration, sponsored by Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia, condemning defense 
strikes. The authorization to take over the 
struck plants was viewed as an endorse- 
ment of the President’s action in the North 
American plant (Newsweek, June 16), 
where production by last week end was 
back up to schedule, as well as a measure to 
establish clearly his right to take such 
steps in the future. 

And while Congress was censuring strik- 
ers, the Administration was contemplating 
a more drastic and direct move against the 
Reds—a black list of all dangerous radi- 
cals. One plan envisioned a request to 
unions to do the purging, with the threat 
that if they refused the Department of 
Justice would publicize their action and 
then ask employers to fire all the proved 
political sabnteurs. Sponsors pointed out 
that the Labor Board would not interfere 


with such firings if they were ordered by 
the government. 

The CIO right-wingers were also stung 
into action by all the criticism in Congress 
and from the Administration. They rushed 
key officials such as Leo Kryzeycki and 
Franz Daniel of the Amalgamated, Jack 
Anderson of the textile union, and 25 vice 
presidents of the United Automobile Work- 
ers to Los Angeles to extricate the aviation 
local and the industrial union council from 
control of the radicals. Their drive may 
eventually spread to San Francisco for a 
fight on the statewide power of Harry 
Bridges, whose deportation fate will be de- 
cided sometime this fall, his trial having 
ended last week. Meanwhile, a purge got 
under way in the East when the Brewster 
Aeronautical local of the UAW prepared to 
kick out ten Reds for staging an outlaw 
strike in the company’s Long Island City 
plant. 

In the face of all these moves against 
the Communists, the man with the most 
at stake, President Murray, remained rel- 
atively inactive. True, he did persuade 
the recalcitrant Orton to send the 12,000 
lumber strikers back to work under a plan 
that called for a wage increase and nego- 
tiation of other demands, and he reported- 
ly induced Joseph Curran of the Maritime 
Union to stay away from a meeting of the 
Reds’ American Peace Mobilization. There 
were even rumors that Murray planned a 
purge of the 100-odd fellow travelers hold- 
ing key CIO jobs, but his main statement 
of the week was of an entirely different 
tenor: he blasted the Senate and House 
labor measures as “vicious,” asserted that 
the recent order canceling draft deferments 
of strikers was an “open breach of faith 
with labor,” and condemned the use of 
troops at North American as un-American 
and undemocratic. 

Many observers thought the fiery state- 
ment reflected the influence of John L. 
Lewis, whose mine workers still control the 
CIO purse strings and who has yet to 
comment publicly on the Communist issue. 
The attitude of Lewis, who has been run- 
ning with the left-wingers the past several 
months, may have been indicated by the 
action of his brother, A. D. Lewis, in tak- 
ing into his construction workers’ union the 
Minneapolis truck drivers’ local, led by the 
Trotskyite Dunne brothers, which quit 
Daniel J. Tobin’s AFL teamsters rather 
than comply with a demand that they 
abandon radical links. A. D.’s action 
caused President Roosevelt on Friday to 
condemn jurisdictional raiding by unions. 

The purge talk disturbed the out-and- 
out Reds in the CIO no more than it ap- 
parently bothered the Lewises. Speaking 
in New York before the teachers’ unions 
which had been kicked out of the AFL for 

(Continued on Page 39) 





Keep Production at its 


Peak...Clear the Air with | 
EMERSON-ELECTRIC 


EXHAUST FANS 


With industry in the front lines of Ameri- | 


can defense, it is absolutely necessary that 
workers’ health be safeguarded, that fa- 
tigue-loss be held to a minimum, that pro- 
duction be kept at its peak! Emerson-Elec- 


tric Belt-driven Exhaust Fans, exhausting | 
up to 20,000 cubic feet per minute, have | 


proved their ruggedness and power on big 


air moving jobs. Sizes 24-inch to 48-inch. | 


Heavy-duty direct-drive exhaust fans —12- 
inch to 30-inch. Write today for booklet, 
“How to Select Emerson-Electric Exhaust 


Fans,”’ No. 557. 
New! 


EMERSON 


ELECTRIC 
AIR CIRCULATORS 


e@ Streamlined Design 
e@ Capacitor Motors 
e@ Ultra-Quiet Operation 


Emerson-Electric Air 
Circulators, for 1941, 
give greater value than 
ever before. Ideal for all 
types of business and in- 
2-SPEED dustrial requirements. 
24-INCH New capacitor motors 
cut current cost. Im- 
AND proved blade construc- 
30-INCH tion makes these power- 
FANS ful “‘breeze condition- 
FOR ers” ultra quiet. And 
ACAND DC now, for the first time, 
they carry the famous 
5-Year Guarantee. Four 
types of mounting ac- 
cessories. Get complete 
information. Write for 
the new Emerson-Elec- 
tric Air Circulator Bul- 

letin No. 558. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago ° ST. LOUIS ° New York 
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Strikes, the Army, and Business 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I appears to be generally as- 
sumed, not only by editorial writers 
but as well by many persons more di- 
rectly associated with business, that the 
strike situation finally has been brought 
under control in this country. The 
Army’s taking over the North Ameri- 
can Aviation plant at Inglewood, so the 
argument runs, shows that at last the 
Administration has become fed up with 
having the defense program delayed by 
strikes, that it is now ready to take 
whatever action is necessary to assure 
continued production. This means, so 
these observers conclude, that our la- 
bor troubles, at least in defense indus- 
tries, are now a thing of the past for all 
practical purposes and we need have no 
more worry on this score. 

Unfortunately, this conclusion is not 
warranted. The Army’s taking over 
North American is in itself no indica- 
tion whatsoever that the Administra- 
tion has formulated an adequate and 
proper method for preventing strikes 
from continuing to hold down the vol- 
ume of defense production. All that this 
action has accomplished, and it is im- 
portant to keep this in mind, is to get 
the North American plant reopened. 
The action does not constitute an ef- 
fective anti-strike policy, except in the 
sense that Communism or government 
ownership is such a policy. On the con- 
trary, it creates new problems. And 
unless the government watches its step 
with particular care in the handling of 
this case, it is quite possible that the 
net result of taking over this plant will 
be to increase rather than lessen the 
number of strikes called. 


In fact, an increase in the number 
of strikes called is almost certain to be 
the result unless two broad principles 
are followed. These are: 

1—Labor must not gain as a result 
of the Army control of the plant. At 
best labor should be permitted to end 
up only in the same position as to 
wages and working conditions that it 
was in at the time the strike was called. 
If anything, it should come out of this 
situation in a worse position than it 
entered—such, for example, as being 
unable to negotiate a contract involv- 
ing higher wages for some designated 
period in the future. The reason for this 
must be obvious: It is imperative that 


labor as a whole not come to lo» 
upon plants being taken over by | 
Army as a desirable developm: 
Rather, such action must be viewed 
something to be guarded against in « 
ery way possible. Otherwise every Com- 
munist-dominated labor union in 
country will be called out on strike 
called out not because of any grieva 
but because, with labor supporting 
move, this would be the perfect me: 
for getting the government to take « 
American industry. 

2—Control of the North Ameri 
plant must be returned to its priy 
owners at the earliest possible moment. 
This must be done, even though evi: 
ation of the plant involves some risks, 
as a practical demonstration that thie 
taking over of this plant was solely for 
the purpose of meeting an emergency 
and does not in any way offer a source 
of hope to those who want complete 
government ownership of American in- 
dustry. And it goes without saying that 
the returning of the plant to its private 
owners should be under conditions that 
will make it unmistakable to all in- 
dustrial-plant managers that Army 
occupation of a factory does not of- 
fer a profitable or easy way out of 
meeting the legitimate demands of 
labor. 


It is regrettable, of course, that 
such herd-boiled action is called for in 
connection with the handling of the la- 
bor problem now confronting this coun- 
try. And it would not be necessary had 
it not been for the labor policy that lias 
been pursued by the Administration for 
the past several years. But that is all 
water over the dam, and nothing is to 
be gained at this point by arguing over 
the cause of the trouble. Likewise there 
is nothing to be gained by debating 
whether the Army should have been 
placed in control of the North Ameri- 
can plant. 

The important thing now is to accept 
the record as it is, regardless of its wis- 
dom or unwisdom, and go ahead. And 
the first thing that needs to be done is 
to clear up the North American case in 
a way which assures that at least this 
particular action on the part of the Ad- 
ministration will not be conducive to 
a new wave of strikes in defense in- 
dustries. 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
radicalism, Austin Hogan of the transport 
union shouted a typical Marxian threat of 
an uprising to “clean out this whole kit 
and caboodle of political reaction”—and 
the “reaction” he complained of was that 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. And in Pitts- 
bureh, U. S. Lusk of the utility workers 
boastfully threatened to close down every 
arms plant in that arsenal of democracy, 
while the New York Newspaper Guild by 
a 103-30 vote joined other left-wingers in 


condemning President Roosevelt for using 
troops in the North American dispute. This 
move backfired, however, when more than 


500 New York Guildsmen repudiated the 
vote and backed the President, a step 
joined in by Newsweex’s guild unit. 


Significance-——— 


Phil Murray’s bitter blast at the Admin- 
istration’s labor policies, without suggest- 
ing any alternative means of curbing de- 
fiant unions, is particularly disappointing 
in that it so closely follows his encouraging 
criticism of the lumber and North Amer- 
ican radicals. His apparent backdown 
leaves it up to the government to insti- 
tute the most vigorous possible measures 
against the left-wingers, since the CIO 
rightists are no match for the leftists and 
Lewis combined. Resolutely carried out, 
such an exposé might cause Lewis’ Mach- 
iavellian tactic of running with the Reds 
he fought in the 1920s to boomerang in his 
face 

In fairness to Murray, the jurisdictional 
situation partly explains his hesitancy 
about a purge. A split over the Reds in 
California aviation plants, for example, 
might allow the AFL to capture several 
major factories. 

This situation only increases the Admin- 
istration’s obligation to take decisive action 
on the Reds now, for the jurisdictional dis- 
pute could never have continued if it had 
moved to change the Wagner or antitrust 
acts to make interunion scraps illegal. Its 
responsibility for the Communist problem 
is even clearer, of course, in view of the 
Labor Board’s ban on firing of Communists 
and even of criticism of Red unions by 
employers. 





Nazis and Trade 


The Brookings Institution last week 
made an answer to the grimly important 
question of how the compact, closely con- 
trolled economic unit constituting Nazi- 
dominated Europe might stack up in 
peacetime world trade. 

Analyzing trade movements in the years 
1929 and 1937, Dr. Cleona Lewis of the 
foundation found that like old Germany 
itself, the twenty countries of Continental 
Europe taken together showed a heavy 
excess Of food and raw-material net im- 
ports over net exports of manufactures. 
This unfavorable balance, highlighting the 











“Yes, but what has it got 
that I haven’t got?” 
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“Please, sir! This is a business machine—does more work than a bevy of perspiring 
n-pushers! It’s a Nationat Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine. Saves time. Saves 
abor. Avoids errors. Suited to numerous uses, yet so simple a child can run it! 





“For instance—you can switch it from 
accounts receivable to accounts payable 
to payroll work (or what-have-you) by 
changing the removable stop bar—in one 
minute flat! It’s built to fit your book- 
keeping system, no need to change that. 
And full of ingenious efficiency features. 






—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 










































“See for yourself! This machine has 
front-feed insertion, two automatic daters, 
standard typewriter and adding machine 
keyboards, selective column printing, com- 

lete visibility, entirely automatic action. 
t’s built to work full time and finish in 
jig time! We call it ‘Mr. Magic.’.. . 
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“There are other Nationat machines, 
tailor-made to each job—listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, check-writing, remit- 
tance control and more. Machines that 
soon pay for themselves, all engineered by 
the makers of Nationat Cash Registers. 
. . - Be smart—see Nationa first!” 
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area’s basic handicap in terms of economic 
self-sufficiency, amounted to $1,600,000,- 
000 in 1929 and $1,300,000,000 in 1937. 

As for specific products, the Institution 
reported that without heavy importations 
Nazi Europe would face these problems: 
a dangerous deficiency in cereals and fats; 
possible destruction of the Continent’s 
great textile industries for lack of cotton, 
wool, silk, jute, and even flax and hemp; 
fewer and inferior machines and machine 
tools because of a shortage of alloy and 
bearing metals; no asbestos for automobile 
brake linings and no mica for spark plugs; 
insufficient copper for electrical industries. 

While this report calms the fear that 
Nazi Europe would never buy anything in 
the Western Hemisphere, another similar 
fear that Hitler salesmen would take away 
our export markets was answered a fort- 
night ago in a Wall Street Journal inter- 
view by Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of 
the War Industries Board in the World 
War. Now an influential Administration 
adviser, Baruch declared that the United 
States could undersell the Axis in postwar 
world trade if we supplement military de- 
fenses with plans to keep down prices and 
develop quality and economy in mass- 
production industries. He stated that while 
Germans “can make gimcracks where we 
don’t make them” we could drive them out 
of any market on major products. 


Significance 


Isolationists may be justified in point- 
ing with pleasure to the Brookings report, 
but they have generally misinterpreted the 
Baruch statement. His longtime opinion, 
according to intimates, is not that we 
could do business with the Axis but that 
we could lick them in a knock-down, drag- 
out economic war involving, of course, to- 
talitarian regulation of business and labor, 
big export subsidies, and a lowering of liv- 
ing standards here. What we would be up 
against was suggested by Charles J. Stil- 
well, president of Warner & Swasey, who 
told reporters last week that Nazi agents 
in South America were offering to deliver 
machine tools after the war at 20 per cent 
below whatever price Americans might set 
and that a Japanese firm is now selling 
for $150 a lathe to compete with one his 
company builds to sell at $1,000. 





German Holdings 


Since Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man W. Arnold started investigating the 
subject, one of the liveliest topics in the 
current emergency has been the relation 
of various companies in this country with 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, the German dye 
trust. Last week such discussions were in- 
tensified with extensive reports on the Nazi 
firm’s connections with two major indus- 
trial concerns here, the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey and the General Aniline & 
Film Corp., and by the President’s freez- 
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Inventor: Eugene Phillips, CAA radio foreman of Fort Worth, Texas, 
whose blind-landing system won first prize in the Revere Award contest 
(NEWSWEEK, June 9), receives his $5,000 reward from C. Donald Dallas, 
president of Revere Copper & Brass. Looking on are J. E. Somers, CAA 
regional director (left), and Robert J. Watt, award judge representing labor. 
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ing order (see page 16), which will pre- 
vent these and other American concerns 
from remitting royalties or dividends to 
concerns on the Continent of Europe. 

The facts on Standard Oil were released 
by the company itself in a 2,000-word ar- 
ticle entitled “Our Business with Ger- 
many,” appearing in the company’s pub- 
lication, The Lamp. Reviewing the de- 
velopment by German chemists of the 
hydrogenation process for producing oil 
from coal, the statement told how Standard 
acquired the rights to this important dis- 
covery outside Gerthany by giving I. G. 
Farbenindustrie 2.2 per cent of outstand- 
ing Standard Oil stock, reduced by subse- 
quent sale to 0.6 per cent, plus a share in 
the royalties collected from licensing the 
process throughout the world. 

Emphasizing the benefits of this licens- 
ing agreement to the democracies, The 
Lamp pointed out that hydrogenation is 
used in England for the production of 
gasoline and in the United States for mak- 
ing high-grade aviation fuels, while re- 
lated processes acquired from the Ger- 
mans are employed here in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber and toluol, an in- 
gredient in explosives. 

The report on General Aniline, consisting 
of some 15,000 words, was made by the 
SEC to Congress and reviewed the history 
of the firm, which was known as the Amer- 
ican I. G. Chemical Corp. prior to the out- 
break of the current European war. Gen- 
eral Aniline controls the General Aniline 
Works, manufacturer of dyes, and Agfa 
Ansco, producer of cameras and films, 
which are licensed to use I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie patents. 


According to the SEC, the American 
I. G. was organized in 1929 when the Ger. 
man I. G. guaranteed a $30,000,000 bond 
issue which the newly formed firm sold to 
investors in this country. Ownership of the 
American company rested in a Swiss firm 
originally regarded as a subsidiary of the 
German dye trust but now, according to an 
official statement, 52 per cent owned in 
Switzerland and 25 per cent in the United 
States. However, the SEC found that 
American I. G.’s recorded owners were 
“admittedly not the beneficial owners” and 
it was unable to ascertain the identity of 
the true owners. As a consequence, the 
commission concluded, the American in- 
vestors were in “the peculiar position” of 
being bondholders in a corporation under 
unknown European control. 





Aviation Notes 


Arrport CprentnG: Two and a half years 
after its construction began, the $15,000- 
000 Washington National Airport at 
Gravelly Point, across the Potomac from 
the capital, was opened June 16 with its 
terminal building and one of seven hangars 
ready for use. Serving American, Eastern, 
and Pennsylvania-Central airlines, the 729- 
acre field has four runways and will have 
parking space for 5,000 cars. While not 
the largest in the world, being surpassed 
by Tempelhof Airdrome in Berlin, it is 
considerably bigger than the 558-acre La 
Guardia Field of New York City and is 
said to be the most modern and fea- 
tures such innovations as a unique light- 
ing system, installed by Westinghouse, with 
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Bradshaw Crandell 


with his favorite model— 


| The Pontiac Streamliner “Torpedo” 





A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 


YOU NATURALLY would expect Bradshaw Crandell 
to own a 1941 Pontiac Streamliner “Torpedo.” This 
is the one car that so aptly exemplifies the modern youth- 
fulness and beauty that distinguish Mr. Crandell’s 
famous illustrations. 

But a car must have more than good looks to recom- 
mend it—and Pontiac bas more than good looks... 
in fact, Pontiac has everything you could ever want 
in any car. For example—no car you have ever driven 
has more dash . . . more life . . . more thrilling per- 
formance. Pontiac’s exclusive “Triple-Cushioned Ride” 
makes even rough roads seem smooth. And the rich, 
Spacious interiors of Pontiac Fisher Bodies provide 


Bradshaw Crandell enjoys one of the 
greatest followings of any modern artist. 
His illustrations of beautiful girls for 
magazine covers and stories... national 
advertisements and outdoor posters are 
known and admired the world over. 


oo 
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plenty of leg and head room even for taller people. 


Doesn’t this match the pattern of what your next car 
should be? Your Pontiac dealer will be glad to give you 
the details on these 1941 “Torpedoes.” And don’t for- 


get—you can get any model either as a six... or as an 
eight for only $23 more! 


THE FINE CAR WITH THE LOW PRICE 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 


IN Gevelcoal* Kimberly-Clark has perfected revo- 
lutionary new kinds of coated printing paper. Vevelcoat 
papers are not only smooth—they are super-smooth. And, 
equally important, they are mot costly to use! New 
exclusive coating processes produce the printing surfaces 


ideal for distinctive, sales-making 
printed pieces. Clear, vivid repro- 
duction distinguishes the typical 
Levelcoat job. Words and pictures 
stand out, get attention, work for 
you. Here’s selling power! 


And consider the savings: with 
Levelcoat papers you obtain al] 
the beauty of costly printing papers at 
the price of ordinary paper. If you 
have been buying the highest 
quality printing, you now can buy 
more printing at the same price by 


“TRADE MARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CC 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 


Tea fect’ 


Kimfect’ 


Multifect 


specifying Levedcoat papers. You get more for your 
money without sacrificing quality. 

Perhaps you have a small printing budget and you 
have been limited to not-so-good appearing catalogs, 
circulars and brochures. You can now step-up to 


Levelcoat quality paper at little, 
if any, extra cost, and benefit by 
a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing .. . See 
Levelcoat samples today. Ask 
yOur printer or paper merchant. Or 
write Kimberly-Clark for proofs of 
printed results heretofore obtain- 
able only with high-cost printing 
papers. You'll agree, these new 
papers do most for the money! 
Available through your paper mer- 
chant, Or, inquire direct. 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 
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Wheat sidetracked: Kansas floods halted boxcars in the grain belt 


green arrows and red flashing crosses guid- 
ing pilots to the proper runways or warn- 
ing them not to land; a smoke-signal 
device to show how the wind is blowing 
at ground level; and revolving turntables 
at each of twelve loading stations for 
tuning planes around without wearing 
down their tires. 


TRANSATLANTIC Services: The British 
magazine Aeroplane reported that British 
Overseas Airways would soon start daily 
service between Great Britain and Montreal 
with Boeing four-motored bombers and, 
according to unconfirmed reports, Ameri- 
can pilots and crews. The new Boeing fly- 
ing boats Britain recently took over from 
Pan American Airways will be used on 
empire routes, although they will fly to 
Baltimore periodically for overhaul at the 
seaplane base just leased from PAA. 





Wheat Flood 


This country’s indicated supply of wheat 
as of July 1 is 1,300,000,000 bushels, the 
largest in history. The Department of Agri- 
culture reported last week that favorable 
weather conditions had produced a giant 
697,692,000-bushel winter-wheat crop, 
pushing the estimated 1941 harvest total 
to 910,699,000 bushels, the sixth largest on 
record and some 20 per cent above the 
1980-39 average. This bumper crop comes 
at a time when the United States has a 
record 400,000 ,000-bushel carry-over, when 
important export markets are closed by the 
war, and when the competing Canadian 
growers are also plagued by a record sur- 


plus. And the estimated total of United 
States consumption, plus small exports in 
the next year, is only 700,000,000 bushels. 

American wheat farmers, however, are 
happy because the new Farm Loan Law 
guarantees them a price of about 98 cents 
a bushel for the harvest which, with other 
farm benefit payments, will bring their re- 
turn up to $1.15, or about the same as 
growers obtained during the 1910-14 period, 
the base for parity price programs. 

Not so happy were the already hard- 
pressed railroad traffic managers, who since 
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H. E. Lewis of Jones & Laughlin 
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May 1 have accumulated a surplus of 
25,000 boxcars in the wheat belt to handle 
the heavy crop movement that began last 
week but was temporarily delayed by 
floods in Kansas and the Southwest. Their 
problem is complicated by the fact that 
some 40,000,000 bushels of government- 
owned 1940 wheat is now being moved 
from Midwestern storage to seacoast 
elevators. The railroads promise there will 
be no trouble provided there are no delays 
in unloading. 





J. & L. Stock Swap 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. likes 
to boast that when Andrew Carnegie was 
an up-and-coming Pittsburgh telegraph 
boy, he used to deliver messages to a steel 
master named Benjamin Franklin Jones, 
always receiving a 25-cent tip. It was 95 
years ago that Jones, a former transporta- 
tion operator, entered the steel business in 
Pittsburgh and with his partner, James 
Laughlin, prosperous banker, subsequently 
built up what is today the fourth largest 
steel producer. A venerable specialist in 
producing heavy steel, J. & L. expanded its 
interest in other markets by building a 
$25,000,000 sheet and strip mill in 1937 
and acquiring McKeesport’s tin-plate divi- 
sion in 1940. But like many other suppli- 
ers to heavy industry, J. & L. had had 
tough sledding during the depression, and 
accumulated arrearages on its 7 per cent 
preferred totaled $45.75 per share as of 
April 1. 

Last week directors approved and will 
submit to stockholders on July 22 a plan 
to eliminate this $26,860,000 claim on fu- 
ture earnings by swapping for each pre- 
ferred share half a share of a new 5 per 
cent preferred and half a share of a new 
5 per cent convertible preferred while 
swapping the $100-par common share-for- 
share for a new no-par common. At the 
same time stockholders will vote on a pro- 
posed merger of two wholly owned coal 
companies with the parent firm to save 
taxes and promote efficiency. The recapital- 
ization, according to H. E. Lewis, chair- 
man and president, would permit payment 
of common dividends for the first time 
since 1931, 
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Auto Brakes 


Step by step the automobile industry in 
the past year and a half has been ap- 
proaching a full war basis. First it was 
saddled with a major role in armament 
production on top of ordinary output. 
Next, metal shortages forced manufactur- 
ers to adopt substitute materials. In April 
the industry agreed to a 20 per cent cut in 
car production beginning Aug. 1. And last 
week two new steps dispelled any remain- 
ing illusions about business as usual. 

In telegrams and letters to five compan- 
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ies, Ford, Chrysler, Nash, Studebaker, and 
Hudson, Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson asked them to rescind their recently 
announced price increases as unjustified in 
light of the industry’s “favorable” earn- 
ings record. Actually, Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors had appreciably smaller net 
income in the first quarter this year than 
last year. At the same time the OPM 
asked thirteen steel companies, including 
the Ford steel plants, to curtail output of 
sheet and strip, of which the auto industry 
is the chief consumer, and to use the capac- 
ity thus released to produce more plates 
for building ships, railway cars, and other 
defense needs. This will necessitate further 
reductions in output of 1942 models, pos- 
sibly as much as the 30 per cent additional 
cut the War Department has favored. 





Fewer Frills 


During the World War a conservation 
division was set up under the War In- 
dustries Board to effect economies in the 
production and use of all types of goods. 
Through widespread publicity and by en- 
listing the voluntary cooperation of in- 
dustry, the division achieved results often 
individually unimportant but adding up to 
substantial savings. In effect or planned 
by the time of the Armistice were such 
restrictions as reduction in the number of 
typewriter ribbon colors from 150 to five 
and elimination of the tin containers for 
them; limitation by retail stores of ex- 
change privileges and curtailment of de- 
liveries; restriction of bathing caps to one 
style and one color per manufacturer; 
limitation of clock styles to four for alarm 
clocks and one for mantel or hanging 
clocks; and reduction in the kinds of steel 
plows from 312 to 76. 

That similar steps are likely in the pres- 
ent emergency was revealed last week by 
Donald M. Nelson, OPM director of pur- 
chases, who announced that President 
Roosevelt had approved a plan to be put 
in effect in “a matter of weeks” for greatly 
simplifying the lines of merchandise of- 


fered to the public. Sizes, styles, and color; 
are to be limited on a voluntary basis 
beginning with radios, small hand took 
and power tools, hardware, and cottoy 
goods, such as ducks and twills, thereby 
releasing more men, materials, and pro. 
duction facilities for defense. OPM off. 
cials feel that such simplification could ad 
20 per cent to the nation’s manufacturing 
capacity. 

Other conservation moves dictated by 
defense needs also were taken during the 
week: 

“Several government agencies urged the 
public to buy next winter’s coal now jy 
order to reduce the burden on the nation’s 
transport system next fall when crop and 
defense-goods movements become heavy 


{The Office of Civilian Defense ap. 
nounced that nationwide house-to-hous 
collection of aluminum would 
started in an effort to acquire an estimated 
20,000,000 pounds, thus freeing enough of 
the virgin metal for 4,000 fighter planes 
In recent test drives in Virginia and Wis. 
consin housewives gave 80,000 pounds 
of aluminumware to the Boy and Girl 
Scouts and civic organizations acting as 
collectors. 


€ President Herman L. Brooks of th 
Toilet Goods Association at its annual 
meeting in New York announced thie es. 
tablishment of a central office where per- 
fume and cosmetic manufacturers cai 
relieve the shortage of essential oils and 
other imported raw materials by exchang. 
ing supplies with one another. 
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Week in Business 


Ovutrut Recorps: May production of 
steel ingots totaled 7,101,759 tons and 
brought output for the first five months up 
to a record 34,057,783 tons (see chart), 
43 per cent more than in the same period 
of 1940 .. . The Federal Reserve Board 
estimated its index of industrial production 
for May at 148 per cent of the 1935-39 
average, compared with 140 in April and 


Newsweek chart—McLaughilin 





STEEL INDUSTRY OUTSTRIPS THAT OF EUROPE 
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115 in May of last year ... The American 
Bureau of Shipping announced that ten 
crack merchant ships were completed in 
May, the highest number for any month 
since the World War. April completions 
were seven. 








Prouiric Writers: Despite continued 
pleas for curtailment of non-defense ex- 
penditures, the Department of Agriculture 
announced that it had issued 33 new publi- 
cations during May. The list included in- 
structions for growing 60 different plants 
in the house, a pamphlet on the mortality 
of the apple maggot in fruit in cold storage, 
a study of the life histories and habits of 
some grasshoppers of economic importance 
in the Great Plains, a report on field in- 
festation by insects which injure rice in 
storage, and the first two volumes of a 


Farm Handbook series. 


Nautica Suirts: The Maritime Com- 
mission requisitioned the entire fleet of the 
Southern Pacific Co.’s Morgan Line. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the ten coastal 
vessels representing 66,590 deadweight tons 
would be operated on the New York- 
United Kingdom run, possibly by the 
United States Lines under the Pana- 
manian flag. In protest against com- 
pany Officials’ acquiescence in the dis- 
integration of the line, which may throw 
some 2,400 seagoing and shore employes 
out of work, 400 shoremen, checkers, and 
tugboat men went on strike, and Joseph P. 
Ryan, president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, threatened a coast- 
wise tie-up. 


Innovations: After twelve years of ex- 
periment, the Carrier Corp. has developed 
anew system of year-round air condition- 
ing which requires no more floor and wall 
space than steam pipes for a heating sys- 
tem, according to Chairman Willis H. Car- 
rier. Conditioned air is discharged at high 
velocities through a small conduit instead 
of the large square ducts used at present, 
saving substantial amounts of rentable 
space .. . The Crosley Corp. introduced a 
new record-playing mechanism called the 
Floating Jewel tone system in its new line 
of radio-phonographs. It is said to reduce 
needle noise and to permit the playing of 
records many times without wear. 








PersoNNEL: Philip B. Iglehart, son of 
D. Stewart Iglehart, president of Grace 
Line, was elected vice president in charge 
of operations. He joined the firm ten years 
ago... Vernon R. Drum, operations man- 
ager of Willys-Overland Motors, was made 
vice president in charge of manufacturing 

.. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., elected Leicester H. Sherrill and John 
Caples as vice presidents . . . Eric G. John- 
son was named vice president in charge of 
agency affairs of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., to succeed Alexander E. 
Patterson, who will resign July 1 to be- 
come vice president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. 



















































17 AIRLINES GIVEN SAFETY AWARDS 


WITH AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. HONORED 
FOR ONE BILLION SAFE PASSENGER-MILES 


Among 17 airlines recently honored 
by the National Safety Council for 
operating throughout 1940 without a 
fatality, American Airlines, Inc. re- 
ceived an added grand award for 
1,000,000,000 safe passenger-miles 
during the last five years. Douglas 
accounts for over 70% of the land 
planes used by the award winners, 
and American Airlines’ most nota- 
ble safety record was made with 
100% Douglas equipment. 






DOUGLAS 


Canadian Colonial Airw -+- Cat 


Major Airlines of the Americas are wg Retges American Airlines, Inc.. 


In addition to the foregoing awards, 
the Inter-American Safety Council 
presented its 1940 aviation award to 
Pan American Airways System and 
its affiliate, Pan American-Grace 
Airways for a perfect safety record 
of 113,200,630 passenger-miles in 
Latin America last year. Pan Ameri- 
can is Douglas equipped and Pan 
American-Grace is Douglas 100%. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa 
Monica, California. 


IN AIRLINE SAFETY 


. Braniff 
. Chicago & en Air Lines... . Delta 
, Northwest Airlines . .. Northeast Airlines 


SPORTS 





Son of Man O’ War and Darling of 12,348 Fans 
Goes to the Races With Hard Luck on His Trail 


In the chronicles of racing are scribbled 
more hard-luck stories than in those of any 
other sport—the sorry saga of the also-ran, 
and the tear-stained tale of the might-have- 
been. But high up among the hard-luck 
horses of history is Sky Raider, who lost 
his first race last Saturday at Aqueduct 
track by a daguerreotyped snoot to Af- 
ghanistan. 

Sky Raider was born on Derby Day, 
1938, on the C. V. Whitney farm near Lex- 
ington, Ky., and he couldn’t have picked 
better parents. His sire, Man o’ War, rates 
as the greatest running horse of modern 
times, and “Big Red’s” get have followed 
in his hoofprints; Top Flight, Sky Raider’s 
dam, still ranks as the highest money-win- 
ning filly on record for her two- and three- 
year-old seasons of 1931 and 1932, when 
she drew down purses totaling $275,900 
from twelve stakes victories. 

Because he was foaled to the purple on 
such an auspicious day, this crown prince 
of the turf became The People’s Colt. 
Shortly after the coal-black foal’s birth, 
Frank Ortell, racing editor of The New 
York World-Telegram, started a “Name 


a Baby” contest to provide him a fitting 
label. Some 12,348 readers, including Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe, the Dionne quintuplets’ 
physician, suggested 2,779 names. No few- 
er than five thought of Sky Raider. 


Yearl thoroughbreds are not raced, 
but in 19+) The People’s Colt was care- 
fully groomed for the various two-year-old 
classics. However, he proved a disappoint- 
ment in time trials during the spring and 
early summer, so Trainer Ed Snyder de- 


cided to nurse him along slowly, for, being 
born late in his year, he was younger than 
most of his competition. Came August and 
the Saratoga meeting, and Sky Raider was 
still in the stall, this time with ankle 
trouble. In the fall at Belmont the colt 
developed a split shoulder muscle and re- 
mained unraced as a two-year-old. 

This spring, while Whirlaway and the 
other three-year-olds were gaining fame in 
the Derby, the Preakness, and the Belmont 
Stakes, The People’s Colt stayed in the 
barn, although he had been nominated at 
birth for everything in sight. Not until last 
week did Sky Raider come out—for the 
fourth race at Aqueduct June 14, a seven- 
furlong sprint for maiden three-year-olds. 
Despite his reputation as a hard-luck horse 
and the fact that he had never been raced 
before, his public backed him heavily, but 
once again anticlimax was Sky Raider’s lot. 
Crossing the finish line he looked as though 
he had won, but the photograph proved 
otherwise. He paid $2 place bettors a thin 
profit of 40 cents, and a measly $2.10 to 
show. 


{The heart of Long Island’s five-cars-in- 
every-garage, two-butlers-in-every-pantry 
section is Locust Valley, and the social 
whirl of this community of large estates 
has as its hub the exclusive Piping Rock 
Club nearby. In bygone years its spacious 
acres were a racing mecca, but for the past 
24 summers it has been used mostly for 
golf, gab, and gaiety, with a spot of ten- 
nis and polo thrown in. 

Last Saturday the bangtails came back 
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to Piping Rock with the spring meeting of 
the United Hunts Racing Association an 
its card of eight races—three over brush, 
two over hurdles, and three on the flat. 
In the feature race of the day for the Pip. 
ing Rock Club Cup, Tommy Hitchcock’ 
Naruna, the favorite, lost his rider, and 
H. E. Talbott’s Brother Jones finished the 
2 miles over the twigs fifteen lengths ahead 
of Kellsboro and Little Cottage II, pay. 
ing a handsome $15.70. 

But the most noteworthy performang 
of the meeting was that of Pete Bos! wick 
the famous polo player, who rode his wife’; 
Arms of War over a 134-mile hurdles courg 
in the Bowman. Showing great judgment 
of mount and pace, Bostwick hel: the 
three-year-old well back most of the way, 
then brought him on at the finish to win 
over a field of professional riders by fiye 
lengths. 


Steel on Steel 


The clash of steel on steel and the stamp 
of fencers’ feet drew devotees of the sword 
to New York last week as the modern-day 
duelists, safely masked and padded in the 
right spots, fought it out in the golden- 
jubilee championships of the Amateur 
Fencers League of America. 

After seven hours’ work with the foil, 
in which she took seventeen straight 
bouts, Miss Helene Mayer, blond instruc- 
tor at Mills College, Oakland, Calif, 
emerged with the women’s crown. Mrs. 
Marion Lloyd Vince, the runner-up, scored 
only two hits to the champion’s four in 


* their bout. 


The men’s foils competition saw a mere 
youngster, Dean Cetrulo, who graduated 
from Seton Hall College of South Orange, 
N. J., June 14, take honors after a four- 
way tie. Cetrulo downed Silvio Giolito, 


Dr. John R. Huffman, a saber specialist 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


En garde: action in the women’s fencing-tourney ... and Helene Mayer, the champion, with Mrs. Jarmila Vokral 
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Industrys Big Problem 
The Minor Injury 








U. S. Industry allows minor infections to pick its pockets of 
millions of dollars each year. A planned safety program 
protects you against this ravage. Lumbermens Engineering 
Service plans your program and carries it out in detail. 





Skinned knuckles ... scratches... 
slight cuts and abrasions—put them 
all together and these seemingly triv- 
ial accidents spell hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in losses to industry 


each year. 


Perhaps you, like the average plant 
operator, figure that losses resulting 
from these minor infections are cov- 
ered by your workmen’s compensa- 


tion insurance. 


They are—as far as medical care 


and compensation are concerned. 


But... four times greater than the 
total amount paid out by your insur- 
ance company each year are the hid- 
den costs of accidents which come out 


of your 6wn pocket. 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Hidden costs include loss of skilled 
services; damage to machinery and 
product; precious time squandered 
in repairs and in training new work- 
ers: all of which boils down to low- 
ered efficiency, morale, production 


and, naturally, profits. 

Your best protection—your only 
real protection—against these often 
ruinous hidden costs is a planned 


safety program. 


The cost? Not a cent. Our staff of 
safety experts makes a systematic 
study of your plant and discusses its 
findings with you. If you say the 
word, a program is drawn, launched, 
carried out in detail—no interrup- 


tion... no fuss... no cost. 


We do this not as a kindly favor 
but as sound business procedure both 
for you and for us. 


By drastically reducing accidents 
in your plant, slashing away at the 
hidden costs behind them, our losses 
are cut as well as yours. The cost of 
your compensation insurance drops, 
your profits rise. It’s as simple as that. 

One of our experts will gladly ac- 
quaint you with the details of our 
free Engineering Service—without 
obligation. 


Drop us a line—today. 





Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


Affiliate, American Motorists Insurance Company 
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Take a Card, Any Card 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Lime was when the men who 
made playing cards were said to be do- 
ing Lucifer’s work on this green foot- 
stool. So what do we find today? I will 
tell you, and that right speedily, from 
statistics that have just come to hand: 
83 per cent, or roughly five-sixths, of all 
American families play cards. 

What’s more, another 4 per cent keep 
cards around the house, in case a for- 
tuneteller should drop by. 


A few months ago the Association 
of American Playing Card Manufac- 
turers sent its agents out to knock at 
the doors of homes high and low, in 24 
towns and cities. The dope accruing 
from this survey has now been sifted 
and classified. It grieves your corre- 
spondent, a poker player at heart, to 
report that contract bridge is still the 
most popular card game. I was hoping 
that poker might have caught up. There 
is just one thing for us poker people 
to do—think twice about marrying our 
sons and daughters into bridge fam- 
ilies. Let’s keep the blood lines pure. 

There’s a ray of light in the break- 
down of the figures, for they show that 
contract bridge remains the opiate of 
the well-to-do. In the lower income 
brackets, pinochle gains in favor and 
contract loses. Poker holds steadily to 
second place in all income groups. The 
survey does not go into the matter of 
wild cards, especially deuces, but I trust 
this vicious practice is abating in our 
great republic. 

Rummy is the best-known game. 
About 49 per cent of Americans can 
play some form or other of rummy, 
with solitaire the runner-up at 45 per 
cent and contract in third place, beaten 
by a short nose. 

In the matter of popularity, rummy 
runs fourth among women and fifth 
among men. Women play a lot of auc- 
tion bridge, which may be a blow in 
the teeth for the Simses and Culbert- 
sons. New England in particular is a 
hotbed of auction. Even the children 
play it. Around the country generally, 
children are partial to bridge and pi- 
nochle and have mastered the fine 
points of cribbage and Russian bank 
as well. 

To summarize, these are the games 
that are best known, in order: rummy, 


solitaire, contract, poker, auction, pi- 
nochle, hearts, five hundred. 

These are the most popular games, in 
order: 

Among women, contract, auction, 
pinochle, rummy, five hundred, poker, 
whist, solitaire, hearts. 

Armong men, contract, poker, pi- 
nochle, auction, rummy, five hundred, 
whist, hearts, and solitaire. 

While stalking little casino from 
parlor to parlor, and baying on the trail 
of aces and deuces (never loses), the 
surveyors collected a list of all the card 
games played in America. They came up 
with a total of 77 games. That’s a pretty 
good number, and it roams the field 
from bezique to old maid, but I notice 
a couple of sensational omissions. 


What about that sterling pastime 
known as muggins? And what about 
that deathless form of indoor larceny 
that goes by the name of I Doubt It? 

Muggins, of course, is a rare game, 
played surreptitiously in certain homes 
along the bank of the St. Joseph River 
in Michigan. It is too subtle to be ex- 


plained in a sentence. Suffice it to say 


that muggins is the great leveler, for 
your correspondent, when a youth of 
7, beat an old gentleman of 60 in three 
straight games before the cops broke 
it up. : 

The survey must have gone into the 
wrong homes if it missed I Doubt It. 
Or is I Doubt It dead? The game is 
fine training for poker, if it catches the 
urchin in his formative years, for it 
teaches him the beauty of the dead 
pan. His object is to get rid of his 
cards. He lays a card face down on the 
table, for instance, and says, with cer- 
tain snide nonchalance: “That’s a sev- 
en.” If this statement is challenged by 
the cynical phrase “I doubt it,” and 
the card turns out not to be a seven, his 
goose is cooked. You have to develop 
an expression of cherubic innocence, 
like Billy Conn’s when he puts kis 
thumb in somebody’s eye. 

Oh, well, the survey did a good job, 
on the whole. It leaves us with only 
one problem—how to convert the 
heathen bridge players. 

Maybe we can wean them gently to 
red dog. That’s a step in the right di- 
rection, if they live through it. 
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and president of the AFLA, and Allfre; 
Snyder, one-armed competitor from Say 
Francisco, to break the deadlock. 

The saber fighting ran true to form a 
Dr. Norman C. Armitage of New York 
beat out his rival, Dr. Huffman, to wip 
his seventh national title since 1930. The 
armed forces had their day as Capt. Gus. 
tave Heiss, U.S.A., of Meriden, Miss., won 
the third event—the épée, which is the 
closest approach to the old French duel. 
ing weapon of d’Artagnan existing in pres. 
ent-day swordplay. 





40 Out of 79 for Harvard 


There was little joy in New London, 
Conn., June 14, and less than none jy 
New Haven. A dank sea mist crept iy 
from Long Island Sound and _ partly 
masked the traditional 4-mile course of 
the Yale-Harvard rowing regatta. The 
gay, flag-bedecked fleet of yachts that 
usually jams the Thames River at New 
London for the great event had dwindled 
to a sparse flotilla of small craft, for most 
of the luxury yachts of yesteryear are 
pushing their gray-clad hulls up and down 
the Atlantic in the naval service. 

The absence of joy in New Haven after 
the Harvard race is a chronic ailment by 
now. For the three years previous to last 
Saturday, Yale had not won so much as 
a freshman race from the Cantabs. This 
year proved no exception, though the Elis 
actually came close in the junior varsity 
race. Undefeated all year, Harvard swept 
through the combination and freshman 
races; then, after nearly slipping in the 
jayvee, the Crimson went on to win the 
varsity event by a handy 314 lengths. 
The Harvard varsity was never headed 
by the desperate Yales, and the 79-year 
score in the major race now stands at 
Harvard 40, Yale 39, the Cantabs winning 
the last six races in a row. 





Sports Squibs 


June bugs in the meadows of sport last 
week: 

Gor: Handed a bag of clubs and asked 
to play for the first time in his life, Carl 
Sodi, 31, an artist, shot the first nine holes 
at the Plandome, N. Y., Golf Club course 
in 112. Starting the second nine, he took 
twelve blows on the first, thirteen on the 
second, and then sank his tee shot on the 
third . . . Occupational note: Mike Ces- 
tone, winner of the Metropolitan Amateur 
Tournament at Montclair, N. J., is a mail 
carrier. 


Basepatt: At Pennsylvania Station, 
New York, June 12, en route to a crucial 
series with the St. Louis Cardinals, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers noticed something miss- 
ing. A few minutes’ hunt disclosed 225 
pounds of Babe Phelps, second-string 
catcher, absent. Tearing his hair, Manager 
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Leo Durocher hastily summoned Herman 
Franks, reserve catcher, from Brooklyn’s 
Montreal farm club, then slapped a $500 
fine and indefinite suspension without pay 
on the vanishing backstop and announced 
his intention to trade Phelps. Next day 
the blimp explained that he had been ill 
and left for his Maryland home . . . The 
June 15 trade deadline passed with no 
action on Phelps, and in fact hardly any 
action at all. Lloyd Waner, veteran out- 
fielder, was swapped by the Boston 
Braves to the Cincinnati Reds for Pitcher 
John Hutchings; the Braves also sold 
Babe Dahlgren to the Chicago Cubs. 
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Pressure of Metal Priorities 
Threatens Cut in Radio Sets 


For years the main topic at every con- 
vention of the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has been how to produce and sell 
more and better receiving sets. Last week, 
many of the 7,500 manufacturers, jobbers, 
and retailers meeting in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, for the seventeenth annual con- 





vention of the association and the Radio 
Parts National Trade Show wondered if 
this year they could produce all the sets 
they could sell. 

The reason for this is the rearmament ef- 
fort, which is giving people jobs and money, 
with a resultant huge demand for new sets, 
while defense priorities are depriving manu- 
facturers of the metals needed to make 
those sets. Though most firms reported 
they had some supplies still on hand, all 
faced a growing shortage of nickel, copper, 
and particularly aluminum, to an extent 
that has already cut production as much as 
50 per cent in some small firms and may 
possibly halt it entirely in others. 

What particularly rankled the manu- 
facturers was that metals destined for radio 
have been given the low priority rating of 
B-7. “In this great emergency with which 
our country is faced,” James S. Knowlson, 
association head and president of the Stew- 
art-Warner Corp., exclaimed, “we have 
been classified as a nonessential industry 

. ranked midway between toothpaste 
and hair tonic.” One of the most important 
jobs for the industry, he said, was to con- 
vince Washington that radio is essential 
as an effective way for the government to 
communicate with the people. 

Other solutions suggested for the manu- 


" Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Guiding a dial prodigy: John V. L. Hogan, president, and Russell 
D. Valentine, chief engineer, in the control room of station WQOXR 
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facturers’ dilemma were the building up 
of their replacement and repair services 
which already have the prospect of get. 
ting a better priority rating for parts thay 
for manufacture of new sets; stabilizatioy 
of design in loudspeakers, tubes, electro. 
lytic condensers, and other set Compo- 
nents; accelerated use of steel and other 
substitutes for aluminum and nickel), an¢ 
a greater effort to obtain defense orders 
now about 15 per cent of total capacity. 





A Serious Success 


Many a music-loving New Yorker has 
spun his radio dial in hope of catching , 
favorite masterwork only to find biatani 
jazz instead. But 250,000 listeners never 
have such trouble. They just tune jp 
WQXR, New York’s high-fidelity station, 
and get a steady diet of symphonic and 
concert music with such clear reception 
that even recorded music sounds like a gala 
real-life program. 

One of the nation’s strangest broadcast. 
ing ventures, WQXR blossomed by chance 
in 1934 from television tests at an experi- 
mental station called W2XR because its 
owner, John V. L. Hogan, inventor of 100 
radio devices, loved fine music. Instead of 
picking any old tune, Hogan would play, 
for example, Handel’s “Water Music Suite” 
as he televised a picture of a waterfall. 

Only a few television fans saw the pic- 
tures, but hundreds of ordinary dialers 
heard the music and asked for more. By 
1936, WQXR had cut loose from television 
and was a commercial station specializing 
in concert and chamber music and intel- 
lectual discussions. It restricted jazz to a 
half hour a day and banned serials and 
variety shows. 

Radio men shook their heads. They said 
that there were not enough cultured listen- 
ers and pointed to the station’s unfavorable 
frequency assignment of 1550 kilocycles, a 
section of the ether restricted until 1936 
to experimental stations and not even 
marked on some sets. However, in con- 
trast to the 10-kilocycle channel allocated 
to other stations, WQXR was permitted to 
retain the broad 20-kilocycle track of its 
experimental days. This larger broadcast- 
ing space, plus the use of superfine appara- 
tus, made for extra clear reception 

Stumping the experts, WQXR grew up 
swiftly as a prodigy station, with listeners 
in 38 states, an income running into six 
figures, a Fifth Avenue home, and imitators 
everywhere. Its peak in expansion seemed 
reached last November, however, with a 
boost in power to 5,000 watts, installation 
of a new transmitter, and a longer broad- 
casting day. But WQXR didn’t stop. A 
fortnight ago power was authorized at 
10,000 watts. Last week, new studios were 
being built. And next week, the station be- 
comes full-fledged when it fills in the 1 to 
p.m. break in its 7 a.m.-to-midnight oper 
ating schedule. 
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Total War on the Nerves: 
Few Upsets Caused by Bombings; 
Many Neurotics Benefited 


The mind-crippling effects of war strain 
on soldiers were grimly illustrated more 
than six months ago in reports of how hor- 
rifying experiences had driven men to in- 
sanity during the evacuation of Dun- 
kerque (Newsweek, Aug. 5, 1940). Doc- 
tors, recalling lunacy records from front- 
line fighting of the World War, were pre- 
pared for such cases, but before the pres- 
ent conflict started there was little medical 
knowledge to throw light on the all-impor- 
tant question of how air raids would affect 
the minds of the people back home who 
were relatively safe 25 years ago. 

So far, after 21 months of war, the actu- 
al proportion of noncombatant mental 
cases has been surprisingly small, particu- 
larly among children. Although many ba- 
bies exposed to the chaos of raids were 
driven to dazed silence or sudden scream- 
ing fits, an announcement early this year 
revealed that in one “indiscriminately 
bombed area” there were no cases of men- 
tal strain among 12,000 to 15,000 younger 
children, while nervous upsets were far 
more prevalent in youngsters who had 
been evacuated from dangerous regions 
and strongly felt that their homes were be- 
ing disrupted. 

The prevalence of air-raid mental dis- 
eases among adults has not been officially 
revealed, but medical journals sometimes 
provide interesting clues. One reported 
symptom of nervous tension, for example, 
is that many men who in prewar days 
could down large amounts of liquor with- 
out noticeable effect were so shaken by 
Nazi attacks that one jigger of Scotch 
sufficed to set them a-reeling. On the other 
hand, stress may exert beneficial effects 
even in troublesome epileptics, as was 
shown by Dr. J. Shafar of Glasgow, in the 
issue of The Lancet that reached the Unit- 
ed States last week. 

Victims of epilepsy are often considered 
among the most selfish and easily upset 
of patients, but. the Scotch physician found 
that, after six months of heavy raids, 77 
such sufferers remained relatively unruf- 
fled and surprised their relatives by show- 
ing genuine solicitude for others. Further- 
more, despite medical theories maintaining 
that epilepsy is caused or aggravated by 
great emotional stress, war conditions 
did not increase the frequency of patients’ 
fits, 

Dr. Shafar’s report is another indication 
of the fact that, although certain civilians 
have undoubtedly become unbalanced as a 
result of total war, some persons who were 
mentally unhealthy during peacetime ac- 
tually began to snap out of it with the 
outbreak of fighting. Almost any British 
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psychiatrist could tell 


absorbed 
forgot 


imagined sorrows or 


in a peacetime society. 





Firebugs on the Farm 


Many farmers, waking from sleep to see 
their barns full of hay blazing in the sum- 
mer night, would be surprised to learn 
that “bugs” have something to do with 
such spontaneous combustion, the menace 
which levies an estimated yearly tribute 
of $30,000,000 on farm holdings alone. 
backed by 
experimental data, was reported last week 
in the Journal of Bacteriology by Dr. 
A. G. Norman of the Iowa State Col- 


A study of this process, 


lege at Ames. 


Placing a handful of oat straw in a moist 
closed container, thus duplicating condi- 
tions of damp hay at the center of a large 
stack, Dr. Norman found that after 30 
hours the 260,000 bacteria in the sample 
had multiplied more than 6,300 times, 


while the action of the microbes in digest- 


ing straw substances had emitted enough 
heat energy to push the temperature up 


to 164 degrees Fahrenheit. Since the germs 
cannot live at this heat, they thus engi- 
neered their own destruction, but from 
there on chemical processes may carry the 
temperature on up past the ignition point, 
which may be as low as 300 degrees. 
The use of special antiseptics to kill 
the heat-generating microbes would be 
a possible but highly impractical pro- 
cedure. 

To combat these incendiary bugs, farm- 
ers are advised to cure their hay thorough- 
ly by drying in the sun, and to store it in 
mows of less than 10 tons. But, like fire 
itself, these firebrand germs are useful as 
well as arsonous, Dr. Norman points out. 
For hot beds, for warming compost used 
in growing mushrooms and flowers, there 
is no more economical heat source. 





SCIENCE 





NOTES 


In a trend greatly influenced by defense 
considerations, American industry has in- 
creased its scientific personnel 41 per cent 
during the last two years and now em- 
ploys 36,553 professionally trained per- 
sons in technical research at an average 
annual cost of $300,000,000, including ad- 
ministrative expenses. This tremendous 
budget for the development of science 
“futures” was announced last week as part 
of a comprehensive and important report 
prepared by the National Resources Plan- 


of some self- 
neurotic or near-neurotic who 
suicidal 
thoughts soon after bombs started burst- 
ing and lent a hand in some such activity 
as fire fighting. According to medical opin- 
ion, one important reason for such “cures” 
is that war, ironically enough, often finds 
an immediate and necessary use for mal- 
adjusted persons who can’t find a place 





A 3,000,000-volt artificial bolt— 
and the driver turns not a hair 


ning Board and transmitted by President 
Roosevelt to Congress. 


§{ Every electrical engineer knows that, 
theoretically speaking, when a lightning 
bolt strikes an automobile, currents backed 
by millions of volts of energy flow along 
the surface of the conducting metal chassis 
and are grounded harmlessly in less than 
1/100,000,000 second. But last week Dr. 
Gilbert D. McCann of the Westinghouse 
Co.’s East Pittsburgh plant actually had 
the nerve to demonstrate the soundness of 
electrical theory. In a special laboratory he 
sat unscathed in an automobile as sev- 
eral 3,000,000-volt bolts of artificial light- 
ning smashed against the car’s top and 
drained innocuously away. 
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A Hollywood Hitler is target of a gunning Walter Pidgeon 
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MOVIES 





Big Game in Power Politics: 


a Hitler Hunter on the Loose 


Despite the fact that the hero of \ay 
Hunt is still somewhere in Germany with 
a loaded rifle looking for Hitler, this 
Twentieth Century-Fox offering was eyi.- 
dently made less for its anti-Nazi implica. 
tions than for its generous assortment of 
melodramatic situations. 

Geoffrey Household’s popular rvel 
“Rogue Male” was written at a time whey 
it was still diplomatic to refer to Hitler 
and Germany by indirection. But Dudley 
Nichols’ adaptation doesn’t bother about 
the amenities, so here we have Walter 
Pidgeon as Captain Thorndyke, a noted 
big-game hunter who has tired of picking 
off the lower forms of animal life and de- 
cided that it might be amusing to sight 
a rifle at the bridge of Adolf Hitler’s nose 
—purely pour le sport, you know. Caught 
by the Gestapo, beaten almost to death, 
Thorndyke manages to escape t 
land, where, for reasons not always clear 
and rarely plausible, he becomes the 
hunted rather than the hunter in a pre- 
war London evidently bulging at the 
seams with Nazi secret agents. 

At times Fritz Lang directs “Man 
Hunt” with the imagination and delinea- 
tion of character that distinguished such 
Lang films as “M” and “Fury.” The 
earlier sequences are staged with a mini- 
mum of dialogue and are fraught with ex- 
citement and suspense. But a long time 
before Thorndyke has accounted for 
George Sanders, his arch enemy, and is 
parachuting back to German soil for a 
shot at the Fiihrer, the director has re- 
laxed his pace and succumbed to excess 
talk. 


The performances of Pidgeon and San- 
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jers are perfect for a fantastic yarn of 
his type. A less fortunate bit of casting 
‘nds the svelte Joan Bennett impersonat- 
‘ng one Jerry, a girl of the streets who 
yefriends the hunted Thorndyke and pays 
‘or her assistance with her life. Miss Ben- 
nett allowed herself to be partially de- 
vlamourized for the role and practiced 
Cockney diligently. It is probable that 
her “look’eer’s” and “Hi sye’s” are the 
McCoy; even so they are distracting com- 
ing from Miss Bennett's patrician larynx. 
In its own way, the Hays Office made a 
contribution to the characterization. 
Jerry, for all her heart of gold, is obviously 
no better than she should be. The censors 
didn’t balk at this but had the foresight 
to install a sewing machine in her room in 
the faint hope it would suggest that 
before times became too hard, this young 
lady was just as respectable as the next 
one. 





Drama off Sheepshead Bay 


While the Warner Brothers’ Out or THE 
Foc is not the showman’s answer to the 
current box-office slump, it is one of the 
worthiest films to come out of Hollywood 
for several undistinguished months. This 
adaptation of Irwin Shaw’s play “The 
Gentle People” has its faults: the slight 
plot is not conspicuously plausible, and 
the script is stagy and long on dialogue. 
On the other hand, a well-chosen cast 
turns in excellent characterizations, and 
the theme is refreshingly different from the 
tired tried-and-true formulas. 

As in the Shaw play, which the Group 
Theater staged early in 1939, the scene is 
the Brooklyn waterfront near Sheepshead 
Bay, where two simple people moor the 
little fishing skiff that represents their 
sole escape from a drab existence. One, 
Thomas Mitchell, is a family man and tai- 
lor; the other, John Qualen, is a timid chef 
ina greasy beanery. Both dream of saving 
up for a larger boat that will take them to 
the warm, blue Gulf Stream where there 
are giant fish with “spears in their noses,” 
but the just-possible goal vanishes when 
John Garfield, a petty racketeer, appears 
to demand a weekly tribute of $5 for 
“naval protection.” 

In the play the two aging cronies, goad- 
ed by pyramiding extortion and the gang- 
ster’s relationship with the tailor’s daugh- 
ter, are driven to the point of murdering 
their enemy. In the film the pair also de- 
cide that the time has come when “gentle 
people” must rise against an oppressor; 
but as a sop to the Hays Office, the timid 
chef weakens at the crucial moment, and 
the gangster’s accidental death robs the 
film of some of its inherent drama and a 
little of the play’s point. 

Although “Out of the Fog” is played 
almost entirely in the unrelieved gloom of 
the murky waterfront, Anatole Litvak has 
directed it with a warm feeling. Honest 
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That reminds me 
of the 4 HIGHS in 
FIRE-CHIEF gasoline” 


H | G H volatility to give you instant starts 
H | G H power to breeze you up the hills 
H | (j H anti-knock to give you velvet sina 


H G H mileage to give you savings 






TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—Texaco Declers invite you to enjoy Fred Allen in the 
lively full-hour Texaco Stor Theatre Program every Wed. Night—C.8.S.— 
9:00 E.D.T, 6:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.T., 8:00 P.T 
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Chatter Column 


by JOHN 


In the last week I have been con- 
siderably annoyed by the utterances of 
two men, actors both, who are more or 
less closely connected with the govern- 
ment’s two major attempts to be in- 
gratiating; all over the hemisphere, in 
one case, and at our Army camps, in 
the other. It is only fair and honest for 
me to state right now that I am, and 
always have been, a Roosevelt man, 
and that this is in no way to be taken 
as anti-Administration talk. Neverthe- 
less, some criticism is indicated, and 
here it comes. 

The choice of Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 
hereinafter known as Mr. Fairbanks, 
Douglas, Dougie, Junior, he, or him, 
seems to me an unhappy choice no mat- 
ter how you look at it. Mr. Fairbanks, 
you know, was chosen as a good-will 
ambassador extraordinary to South 
America, although plenty of better peo- 
ple were, or could be made, available. I 
object to the choice of Fairbanks for 
a lot of reasons, but the first one is that, 
if you except birth and automatic na- 
tionality, he is about as American as 
Cary Grant, né Archie Leech. I 
wouldn’t be surprised to find that if 
you clocked the actual time the two 
men have spent in America, Grant 
would come out on top. That is, to 
leave no room for a wrong inference, I 
think Cary Grant has spent more time 
here than young Doug has. 

Young Doug usually is regarded in 
Hollywood as a member of the British 
colony, and in some places (for in- 
stance, wherever I happen to be hang- 
ing my hat) he is regarded as Anglo- 
phile to a comic degree. He has all but 
mastered an accent that would do 
credit to any stage butler from Skow- 
hegan. And since the President had to 
send some movie personality down Ar- 
gentine way, I say it would have been 
much more polite to send a big star. 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. is very definitely 
not a big star. 

But what chiefly annoys me most of 
all is that I have it right from the 
feedbag, not too far from Manhasset, 
Long Island, if you want a hint, that 
Mr. Fairbanks has stated that this 
junket to Sud Amerique is to Mr. Fair- 
banks a big step in the direction of the 
Court of St. James’s. It seems to me 
that that is quite an utterance and 
quite an ambition for a man of Doug- 
las’ background and experience. Mr. 
Roosevelt has got along very well with- 
out advice from me. The only time he 


O'HARA 


ever got advice from me was that time 
in Washington last summer, when, 
through a mutual acquaintance, I told 
the President not to do something 
which, if he had done it, would have 
cost him the election. So aside from get- 
ting him reelected I have played no 
part among his counselors. But this is 
one time I give him some help, freely 
and in the friendliest fashion: Mr. 
President, when you are picking picture 
personalities to represent this country, 
be wary. At the moment a mission to 
South America is something more than 
a dress rehearsal to a season at the Lon- 
don court. 


I refrain temporarily from men- 
tioning the name of the subject of my 
second beef, only because I think the 
man was well intentioned. The man, an 
actor and a star, in addition holds a 
position of great responsibility in his 
profession, off-screen. Yet he got up at 
a semi-private dinner which I attended 
last week and made one of the most 
irresponsible statements I’ve ever heard. 
In a plea for the support of the USO 
program he got a bit blabber-mouthed. 
Like all actors, he was no good without 
a writer invisibly behind him, and so, 
extemporaneously and in just about 
these words, he said: “And I tell you 
gentlemen, why at (name of camp de- 
leted—J.0.H.) boys are committing su- 
icide every day because they’re so 
lonely.” . 

This fellow immediately must have 
realized the enormity of this wild lie, 
because he began to fumble and sweat, 
and in a moment or so he sat down in 
confusion. But he had neither the cour- 
age nor the grace nor the honesty to 
correct this single, sensational mouth- 
ful. That man, and men like him, 
should be told to shut up, and I hereby 
tell him to shut up. I am giving him 
the limited protection of semi-anonym- 
ity only because I believe he meant well. 

The man was not a Roosevelt ap- 
pointee, but just as much care should 
be taken in the choice of volunteers as 
in singling someone out and handing 
him a portfolio. 

While vaguely on the subject of vol- 
unteers for the USO program I might 
add the best possible advice to whom it 
may concern: Don’t take just any and 
every tired actor and actress who is 
madly keen to entertain the troops. 
Send those boys in camp the best we 
have. We have enough to go around. 
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portrayals are also turned in by Ica [,, 
pino as the tailor’s restless daughter, Edgi. 
Albert as her patient boy friend, ay 
George Tobias as a bankrupt Greck }y. 
wailing his fate and creditors in the steay 
room of a Turkish bath. 















Explosion in Equity 


From 1938, when conservatives in Ap. 
tors Equity charged that Reds weve y, 
duly influencing their union, to last yea 
when outright Communists were hanno 
from membership, the specter of Comm. 
nism has been a star actor on the sta» 
of the thespian union.* 

The spotlight caught the main perfor. 
er in a brighter glare this past fortnight. 
One of seven of the 50-member council of 
Equity who have been accused as Comm. 
nists or fellow travelers by Rep. Willian 
P. Lambertson of Kansas, Alan Hevwit: 
was refused a place on the regular election 
ticket by Florence Reed, chairman of the 
nominating committee. Thereupon several 
hundred of the younger actors formed an 
independent slate. 

On election day, June 6, in a message to 
Bert Lytell, Equity’s president, Represent. 
ative Lambertson, who first interested 
himself in actors’ affairs in 1939 when he 
was a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee which banned drama 
projects from the WPA, again put himself 
in Equity’s domestic drama by charging 
that the actors “must clean house.” 

When the ballots were counted, three of 
the eleven members elected were indepen¢- 
ents, and one of the three was Hewitt. 

Feeling that they were “repudiated” by 
the election, ten officers and council mem- 
bers of Equity, including Florence Reed, 
who feel as Representative Lambertson 
does, resigned their governing positions 
last week. They contended that “for years 
we have been struggling against an influ- 
ence in our association which seemed to us 
subversive of American ideals and institu- 
tions.” The ten also charged that the new 
order, meaning Communism, “now con- 
trols seventeen members of council. This is 
a majority of most council meetings, which 
rarely exceed 30 members.” When the 
group failed to reply to Lytell’s plea that 
they reconsider their resignations, the coun- 
cil on Monday elected eight new members 
to replace them. But no action was taken 
on choosing new officers until the board 
could be completed. 

Meanwhile, Representative Lambertson 
claimed to see good in the publicized dis- 
sension in that it might bring about a Dies 
investigation, already requested by the 
Congressman and the alleged Communist 
members. Lytell, in a move to clear the 
charged atmosphere, plans to visit Wash- 
ington to plead for the inquiry in person. 





*Founded in 1913 by a group of 112 actors, 
Equity is now an AFL union with a member- 
ship of about 3,700. 
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Morale of a Germany at War 


UNE 


















Nissected by Shirer’s Book 





The best book on Germany at war is 
Bertin Diary, William L. Shirer’s journal 
ff his years as a newspaper and radio re- 
sorter in Europe. Shirer pounded Conti- 
ental beats for The Chicago Tribune, the 
Paris edition of the same newspaper, and 
for Universal Service, but it was the war, 
ind a job as radio correspondent for the 
‘olumbia Broadcasting System, that 
brought him principally into the limelight. 
And it is the period of 1939-40 that the 
hook mainly covers. 

All the big events are here—from this 
side of the censorship. One such is his en- 
try on the Graf Spee incident, which was 
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Villian 
hg: celebrated as a victory in Berlin, though 
lection ag the populace was a little mystified | as to 
of the hy the triumphant pocket battleship had 
ever] fgg to be scuttled after the victory. 
ed an Even more interesting are the stories 
~ that could not be filed. There was an avia- 
age ty  tor’s mother, for example, who was offi- 
esent. Cally notified that her son had been killed 
rested (gy and then got letters from eight friends who 
en he fy had heard, on the forbidden British broad- 
opria. fy Casts that the boy was a prisoner. The 
rama Mother denounced all these friends to the 
‘self ( Police for listening to England. Shirer was 
reine not permitted to use the story on the radio 
° HH because, said the censor, America might 
-ee of fy not understand the woman’s “heroism.” 
nend- Shirer believes that Hitler will invade 


t. America when his chance comes: Hitler 
has publicly stated that the world is not 


~~ 

th. roomy enough for democracy and Nazism 
deed. fg to exist together, and Shirer is pretty cer- 
tson [q tain that he means what he says and could 
ions | (it. On RAF bombings of Berlin, the au- 
ears y thor reports that German morale took a 
rflu. | 2oticeable tumble when the British came 
ene over every night; he adds that the British 
ie. should do more of it. He reports that the 
nee Nazis always seem very pleased when 
ome Lindbergh speaks in America, and the pa- 
es pers often quote General Johnson. 


German morale in general, the author 
the says, is good. Although there is no pop- 
hat ular enthusiasm for the war and a great 
deal of misery and discomfort because of 
it, this reporter believes that the citizens 
™ of the Third Reich will support their un- 
loved Nazi overlords to the end. The rea- 
son is their fear of the terrible conse- 
quences of a defeat. (Bertin Diary. 605 
a, pages. Index. Knopf, New York. $3.) 
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ist §} Life With a World Wanderer 
“4 Sir Richard Burton was never really at 
" home in the nineteenth century, nor was 
r his wife. When, in 1856, the notorious, 
" fierce-looking rover who had penetrated 
6 the forbidden corners of the world in 





search of the erotic asked the gently born 








Other cordials and liqueurs 
by Hiram Walker 


APRICOT LIQUEUR, PEACH LIQUEUR, 
KUMMEL, TRIPLE SEC—80 PROOF. 
BLACKBERRY LIQUEUR, CHERRY 
LIQUEUR—75 PROOF. ANISETTE, 
CREME DE CACAO, CURACAO— 





A highball 
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CREME DE MENTHE 


60 PROOF 





Put a jigger of Hiram Walker's 
Créme de Menthe in a tall glass. 
Add ice cubes, a slice of lemon, 
and fill with ginger ale. 


! (Chink of the cool, refreshing 
flavor of the youngest and ten- 
derest of dew-drenched mint 
leaves, blended with other ingre- 
dients in exactly the way ancient 
and famous European liqueurs 
were made—and you have some 
idea of the deliciousness of Hiram 
Walker’s Créme de Menthe. Try it 
today in this unusual drink—for 


a new taste thrill! 
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Isabel Arundell to be his wife, he requested 
that she think it over and not answer at 
once. 

“I don’t want to think it over,” replied 
the girl, “I have been thinking it over for 
six years. I have followed all your career, 
[ have read every word you ever wrote, 
and I would rather have a crust and a tent 
with you than be queen of all the world; 
and so I say now, ‘Yes, yes, YES!’” A ro- 
bust speech for an era which prescribed 
feminine coyness and vapors. 

In Str Ricuarp Burton’s Wire, written 
by Jean Burton, an indirect descendant of 
the “Arabian Nights” translator, the fas- 
cinating, passionate love story of this 
strange pair is unfolded in all its weird 
detail. The better to be the wife of a 
famous explorer, Isabel learned to fence 
and swim like a man, to ride anything from 
a camel to a mule; she took up smoking 
and, good Catholic though she was, 
plunged with her spouse into Oriental 
mysticism. 

As Burton was a genius at making ene- 
mies, Isabel became his go-between with 
the world and pestered the British Foreign 
Office into giving her husband the consular 
posts that were his nominal source of live- 
lihood. The posts he got were pretty shab- 
by, but then he was a rotten diplomat. 

By the time he married, Burton had al- 
ready made his great discoveries and writ- 
ten many of the books which, by their unu- 
sual frank discussion of the sex life of the 
peoples he visited, caused such a scandal in 
Victorian England; he had been the first 
Englishman to explore Somaliland and the 
African great lakes and one of the first to 
reach Mecca disguised as a Moslem. Even 
so, this book, dominated by the extraor- 
dinary Lady Burton, has its full share of 
excitement and adventure. (Sir RicnHarp 
Burton’s Wire. 378 pages. Illustrations, 
bibliography, index. Knopf, New York. 
$3.) 





British Labor in Focus 


A readable, timely book is just out on 
the British labor movement. Written by 
Patricia Strauss, wife of a Labor M.P. 
from Lambeth, the volume draws a blue- 
print of Britain’s whole labor structure, 
showing how a powerful political party, 
supported by a penny a week from each 
of its 2,633,067 members, grew out of a 
century-old trade-union movement. 

Unofficial and candid in tone, Bevin & 
Co. supplies admirable portraits of the 
chief personalities in Labor’s half of the 
“Churchill-Bevin” government. Here are 
some rapid sketches: 


*| Lord Privy Seal Clement Attlee: Titular 
head of the party, an Oxford-educated 
lawyer from a Tory military family. Self- 
effacing and timid, he is an apologetic 
speaker whose speeches sound much better 
hen read. His tiny stature and meekness 
have not made him popular with the rank 
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British Laborites: the aggressive Morrison enjoys recreation . . 





Wide World 


... Bevin is bluff and tough . .. Attlee is small and apologetic 


and file. Mrs. Strauss says that if he were 
a greater man he would step down as 
party leader but that his colorlessness has 
a certain value: since Labor was “jilted” 
by its adored leader, Ramsay MacDonald, 
the movement is chary of glamour boys. 


{| Minister of Home Security Herbert 
Morrison: Policeman’s son from London’s 
working class. As a white-faced, one-eyed 
Cockney errand boy, Morrison spent all 
his spare time at hearings of the Borough 
Council, reveled in the intricacies of muni- 
cipal government, and dreamt of becoming 


a Borough Councilor. He is now boss of 
the County Council and virtual Prime 
Minister of London. In the seven years 
that Labor has had a majority on the 
County Council, Morrison has changed 
the face of London with housing projects, 
new bridges and parks, and, now, alr- 
raid shelters. A “right winger” in the 
party, he is with Bevin, the real leade 
{{ Minister of Labor Ernest Bevin: } 
twenty years, trade-union “boss” of brit- 
ain but practically unknown outside the 
movement until his ancient political en- 
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my, Winston Churchill, made him second 
ongest man in Britain. A party regular, 
in dislikes politics and _ politicians. 
sart and soul a union man, he is uncom- 
tortable in Commons because he can’t use 
he strong-arm methods he is used to in 
mion congresses. Although overbearing 
nd prone to lose his temper and shout, 
Bevin has a first-rate mind and really 
prefers to achieve his ends by negotiation. 
He hates Nazism because it smashed the 
mions. The Labor party suspects that 
Bevin might approve of dictatorship—if 
he were dictator. (Bevin & Co. 246 
pages. Illustrations. Putnam, New York. 
2.50) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


War In THE Desert. By Raoul Aglion. 
300 pages. Illustrations, bibliography, in- 
dex. Holt, New York. $2.75. The setting 
and background for the Battle of Africa, 
coming up to date with eyewitness ac- 
counts of the British campaigns of 1940. 
The author is a young French diplomat 
and scholar who broke with the Vichy 
government. 


EnetanpD Is My Vurtace. By John 
Llewelyn Rhys. 198 pages. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. $2. Remarkably 
fine and sensitive stories of the Royal Air 
Force, by a young British aviator who was 
killed in action last year. 


AmertcaNn Wines. By Frank Schoon- 
maker and Tom Marvel. 312 pages. Illus- 
trations, index. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2.50. A highly recommended 
handbook on domestic light wines by two 
progressive, debunking American vintners 
who are crusading for the naming of hon- 
est American wines with honest American 
names, like Finger Lakes Delaware, in- 
stead of foreign hybrids, like Chateau Gar- 
finkel Brand Chablis. 


Pinon Country. By Haniel Long. 327 
pages. Index. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York. $3. A cultural guide to the old 
Southwest, second in the distinguished new 
American Folkways series. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


ArreRMATH OF Murper. By Mary Fitt. 
274 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. A 
wreath on a 50-year-old English grave in- 
duces the rector’s wife to recount the old 
De Boulter mystery. The flashbacks she 
re-creates form one of the season’s most 
unusual and absorbing stories. 


Tue Buack Curtain. By Cornell Wool- 
rich. 305 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
Yorl:. $2. This is the story of Frank Town- 
send who recovered from amnesia to find 
himself pursued by an unremembered 
crime of his unremembered years. Grim, 
gory, and terrific. 








*« Business takes wings! « 











Do you remember when a New York 
business man, going to the Pacific 
Coast and back, counted nearly two 
weeks’ time lost in traveling? 

Today, swift United Mainliners 
soaring through starlit skies bring 
Pacific to the Atlantic overnight! 

Straight across the heart of the na- 
tion cruise these giant planes, along 
the Main Line Airway. This is the 
strategic route selected by the United 
States Government for the country’s 
first coast-to-coast airway. On it are 
some of the nation’s greatest industries, 


largest markets, chief population cen- 
ters, main defense plants. 

Because United flies this business 
artery, 80% of United passengers are 
business men! They cut days to hours, 
multiply their abilities, and travel in 
luxury and ease—via United. 

Look to the Main Line skies — for 
business! Your travel agent, hotel, or 
United office will handle reservations. 


UNITED 
Air Lines 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY FOR PASSENGERS, MAIL AND EXPRESS 
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Monument to a Loved Son: 
History of Stanford U. Recalled 


on Its 50th Anniversary 


Herbert Hoover and Ray Lyman Wilbur 
both like trout fishing, science, Stanford 
University, and each other. They live as 
neighbors on Stanford’s beautiful campus 
near San Francisco Bay at Palo Alto, 
Calif. The engineer ex-President of the 
United States, a pioneer graduate and vet- 
eran trustee, dotes on the university no less 
than does the physician Wilbur, who was 
his Secretary of the Interior and has served 
as Stanford president for 25 years. 

Hoover and Wilbur took precedence as 
top men this week when Stanford cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary with a week- 
long series of academic festivities. Hoover 
headed a glittering list of visiting speakers 
that included Robert A. Millikan and Er- 
nest O. Lawrence, Nobel Prize physicists; 
Presidents Charles Seymour of Yale, Isaiah 
Bowman of Johns Hopkins, and Robert G. 
Sproul of California; and Charles F. Ket- 
tering, General Motors research chief. And 
Wilbur helped dedicate the Hoover Library 
on War, Revolution, and Peace, built to 
house the vast collection of World War 
archives amassed by the ex-President dur- 
ing his relief work in Europe (Newsweek, 
Dec. 19, 1938) . 

Stanford had its beginning in pure sen- 
timent. Leland Stanford in his time was a 
railroad magnate, California Governor, and 
United States Senator. He and his wife 
Jane had lived through eighteen childless 
years of marriage when, in 1868, she bore 
him a son. From then on Leland Jr. was 
the hub of their universe: they built him 
a mansion in San Francisco, gave him a 
55,000-acre ranch for a playground, and, 
when he prepared to enter Harvard, leased 








another mansion in New York so they 
could be near him. But the boy fell sick, 
went to Europe for a cure, and died of 
typhoid in Florence at 15. 

The grieving Stanfords soon transferred 
their love to the “children of California.” 
With gifts of cash, ranches, and other prop- 
erty that eventually amounted to $30,000,- 
000, they founded at Palo Alto the tuition- 
free Leland Stanford Junior University, a 
title since shortened to avoid confusion 
with junior colleges. The couple scouted 
Eastern universities for advice and a presi- 
dent, finally signing up David Starr Jordan 
of the University of Indiana. And one hot 
day in 1891 Jordan held an umbrella over 
Stanford’s head as the founder addressed 
an opening-day student body of 465, among 
them Herbert Hoover. 

Not that the university had easy go- 
ing from the start. Within twenty months 
of the founding, Leland Stanford Sr. died, 
leaving his estate in a mess of litigation 
amid a national depression. The university 
had to charge tuition. Mrs. Stanford fired 
some of her servants so she could pay pro- 
fessors and even gave the trustees $500,- 
000 worth of her jewelry. And not long 
after the university finally straightened 
out the muddle, the earthquake of 1906 
wrecked $3,000,000 of buildings. 

Now one of the nation’s great universi- 
ties, Stanford has dozens of red-tile-roofed 
buildings around a colonnaded double 
quadrangle, and a mausoleum for what stu- 
dents call “the holy family” of Stanfords. 
It hasn’t suffered from competition with 
the gigantic University of California across 
the Bay and in fact has trouble keeping 
its enrollment down to around 4,600. The 
students, who pay $115 tuition per quarter, 
are probably only a little more prosperous 
than tuition-free Californians. And their 
football teams wallop California, their big 
rival, as often as not. 

In general, Stanford lives in a college- 
town isolation. Undergraduates have their 


In 1887, Senator and Mrs. Stanford laid the cornerstone for a sandstone citadel of learning in California 
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. apher 
own eighteen-hole golf course and a lake opkir 
alled Lagunita for swimming. A fire def outh’s 
partment of 24 men students gets free room loubled 
plus $20 a month. Non-fraternity men haye ts end: 
seven eating clubs. Evenings, the boys anq ‘opp: 
girls foregather in, of all places, the } brary. stem 
then move to the Student Union “ella,” veneral 
for cokes. And because they’re isolated, yerson2 
they go in for informal slacks, jeaiis, et. +3 veal 
Men who dress exceptionally sloppi'y, anq ‘ed th 
also steer clear of women, are «bbe 1916, ¢ 
“roughs.” Other Stanford slang includes ‘anoth 


“woman” for co-ed; “queen” or “bag” fop 
girl friend; “farm” for campus: and 
“Pally” for Palo Alto. 

Strict rules at Stanford forbid s:oking 








in the quadrangle and drinking any wher 
on “the farm.” And as long as the sober. 
taciturn, but popular Wilbur remai: pres- 
ident, the latter rule is likely to stick: he Muse 
hasn’t trusted drinkers since the night of @, 
his own senior-class ball in 1896, when he lor B 
and his queen had to walk because a bibu- The 
lous carriage driver failed to show up. art mi 
"Clear across the country from Stanford, @@" sl 
another school had its innings with a more Baltur 
personal anniversary. Dartmouth College title © 
at Hanover, N.H., concentrated its com- Drawn 
mencement ceremonial on Ernest Martin metro} 
Hopkins, its president for 25 years, who for right, 
the occasion returned from Washington the tr 
where he also serves as chief of metals = : 
and minerals priorities for the OPM. Thom: 
One of Hopkins’ ancestors was a witch throug 
—or so the dour jurists of Massachusetts makin 
said when they executed her in 1692. His duped 
father, a Baptist preacher, insisted he go D. Br 
to Harvard, but Hopkins preferred Dart- ed - 
mouth and went there, after working as I 
teacher, letter carrier, and granite quarrier. B ~ ” 
Graduating in 1901, he served four years Lea 
as secretary to Dartmouth’s president, five tr 





more as secretary of the college, anc seven 

as personnel expert in industry. 
Straightforward, well-liked, and modest 

enough to insist that his anniversary biog- 
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Miss Cone used to give Picasso her old 
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apher not make him out a “solemn ass,” 
opkins during his regime has seen Dart- 
jouth’s enrollment and faculty nearly 
oubled to 2,400 and 275 respectively and 
ts endowment quadrupled to $18,000,000. 
‘Hoppy” pioneered in junking the credit 
ystem of college admission in favor of 
feneral estimates of applicants’ intelligence, 
ersonality, and sincerity. At any rate, the 
'3-vear-old president has long since be- 
‘ed the orator who, at his inaugural in 
1916, got tongue-twisted and called him 
‘another millstone in Dartmouth history.” 











ARTS 


\ Century of Art Tastes: 
Museum Draws on24Collections | 








for Baltimore Summer Show 



























The pleasures and perils of collecting 
art might be éalled the theme of a sum- 
mer show, which runs to Sept. 1, at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art under the 
title “A Century of Baltimore Collecting.” 
Drawing on 24 collections in the Maryland 
metropolis, some of which its owns out- 
right, the museum begins its exhibit with 
the treasures of early nineteenth-century 
men of wealth like Robert Gilmor and | 
Thomas Edmondson and _ continues it | 
through important collections still in the 
making. The early collectors were often 
duped but, on the other hand, as Adelyn 









The Wind Got It: Harry took a ride with 
the top down and the wind left his hair 
looking like tumbleweed. Just look at it— 


D. Breeskin, the museum’s curator, point- | os tes eal dae Gh eo cee 
ed out on opening night, they “supported 
five local art dealers, which is more than | gy 
we are in a position to do today.” 
Leaving industry-budding Baltimore, 


several collectors in the middle decades { 
lived and bought almost entirely in Eu- 
rope. One such was George A. Lucas, 
whose crossing was so rough he swore 
that he would never again face the At- 
lantie for a return voyage. Settling in [ 
Paris, he became the friend of Millet, 
Corot, Fantin-Latour, and that other 
American expatriate who concluded a let- 
ter to Lucas “Always yours, J. A. MeN. 
Whistler.” Lucas bought from the painters 
themselves, and several of his Daumier 
and Corot purchases are in the show. Be- | 
tween 1870 and 1927 another Balti- | 
| 


Grease Got It: Harry tried grease to restore 
his hair and all the girls tried someone 
else. Poor Harry, he’s beginning to think he 
should shave it off and start all over again. 


morean, Mrs. Mary Frick Jacobs, ac- 


DONT USE WATER & USE 
qured old masters and eighteenth-cen- ‘ zai 


tury French furniture in London, Paris, | ; 


and New York for her Mount Vernon ‘ 


Place mansion. Works by Chardin, Fra- 
gonard, and Hubert Robert represent her 
REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES— 
CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


in the exhibit. 
NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 


Some of the best modern pictures shown 


belong to Dr. Claribel Cone and Miss 
Etta Cone. As a young woman, Miss Cone 
lived in Paris with her cousin Gertrude 
Stein and, with her, was among the first 
to buy the works of the then ignored and 
now ultra-fashionable School of Paris. 
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The Sea Got It: Then the sea washed away 
the natural oils of his hair, added a little sand 
and stirred into a frightful mess which Harry 
promptly baked in the sun for two hours. 





Kreml Got It: Now he uses Kreml every 
day; no more dryness, no more stickiness. 
Kreml leaves hair soft and lustrous looking. 
How about trying it? Get a bottle teday. 


WE all have exciting times in summer 
—and what with sun, wind and 
water, few of us escape hair-raising ex- 
periences like Harry’s. To combat this 
condition use Kreml, the famous tonic- 
dressing. Kreml gives hair a neat, clean, 
lustrous look—not greasy or gooey. And 
Kreml removes dandruff scales—checks 
excessive falling hair — relieves pesky 
itching scalp. 


Women, too, like Kreml. It helps 
keep coiffures in splendid condition for 
permanents—makes them look lovelier. 


For summer shampoos, use Kreml’s 
perfect partner, Kreml Shampoo. Made 
from an 80% olive oil base, it leaves 
the scalp tingling clean, hair glowing. 
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WITH THIS NEW KIND 
OF FILING CABINET... 


Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem 
of quick, accurate filing and finding with 
the outstanding filing development in 
years ... the Tri-Guard principle. It saves 
time, work, money and greatly increases 
office efficiency. 


Consult our local dealer 
who will be glad to 
demonstrate Tri - Guard 
files and the Safe- 
guard filing plan, or 
write direct to us for 
information. 










Tri-Guard files are avail- 
able in wood or steel 
cabinets to meet all 








filing requirements. 
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American funny papers, which vastly 
amused the world’s leading living painter. 
Her collection of his work includes a 
“Mother and Child” now on public exhi- 
bition in Baltimore for the first time any- 
where. She also owns the most compre- 
hensive collection of the works of Henri 
Matisse in private hands outside the 
painter’s own family. 

But the princes among Baltimore collec- 
tors were William T. Walters, who built up 
the Atlantic Coast Line, and his son 
Henry, who inherited both his father’s 
money and his interest in art. The Wal- 
terses collected art on a scale which chal- 
lenges comparison with the fabulous pur- 
chases of William_Randolph Hearst: at 
the son’s death in 1931, there were still 
243 packing cases filled with classical, 
Egyptian, and Islamic art unopened in 
the vaults of the Walters Art Gallery— 
the Mount Vernon Place museum espe- 
cially built to house the cream of the col- 
lection, and now the property of the city. 
The Walters Art Gallery has cooperated 
with its friendly rival the Baltimore Mu- 
seum by furnishing one gallery in Victor- 
ian style as a memorial to William T. 
Walters. One high spot is the newly dis- 
covered posthumous portrait of Washing- 
ton by Gilbert Stuart, reproduced in these 
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columns last week. 








Whittler’s Art: Fred M yers, coal miner, has a WPA job carving 
statuettes for display in the museum of the Southern Illinois Normal 
University at Carbondale. In his spare time Myers fashions pieces for 
friends in his barn workshop. He’s shown working on ‘Farmer and Dog. 
The figures of Lincoln and Jefferson are two items in the coal miner-artist’s 
own collection. Myers never asks payment for his work. 


Wiggin’s Art 


Boston, the city of his youth, and , 
are two sentimental attachments of Albe 
H. Wiggin, former president and chairm, 
of the Chase National Bank. Last weg 
the 73-year-old financier combined the ty 
by transferring his $2,000,000 art collectio, 
to the Hub City’s public library. Now , 
loan, the art will eventually be given oy; 
right to the library. 

Among the more than 5,000 items, whic 
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emphasize prints, three are outstanding: 
the rare Rembrandt “Christ Healing the 
Sick.” valued at $30,000 and considered 





ly and a 












n Albe the Dutch master’s most famous etching; 
” “Mag \jbrecht Diirer’s precise engraving “St. 
ry week Eustace,” and “Annie Haden,” one of Whis- 
; the ‘Wl tler’s finest drypoints. Other works in- 
Collectia clude two folios of 180 Thomas Rowland- 
. aa son drawings, and William Morris’ vellum- 





bound copy of twenty Diirer wood engrav- 
ings of “The Life of the Virgin.” 

But the high mark is the collection of 
work by twentieth-century artists, of great 
educational value to students of art. The 
number and completeness of etchings by 
Sir David Young Cameron, James McBey, 
and Sir Muirhead Bone of England are un- 
rivaled in any other public collection. The 
lithographs of George Bellows, which in- 
clude the famous prizefighting subjects, 
dominate the American section. 

Representing more than 25 years of art 
collecting, the gift, to be dedicated this 
Saturday, will be publicly exhibited at the 
end of this month under the direction of 
Arthur W. Heintzelman, who has been 
named curator. 
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Thirty Years of Folk Songs 


John A. Lomax first heard a cowboy song 
when he was 4 years old. Lying awake in 
his father’s small ranch house on the Chis- 
holm Trail in Texas, he listened as the cow- 
boys yodeled to quiet their herds of rest- 
less cattle bedded down on the banks of 
a nearby stream. 

Years later, when Lomax entered the 
University of Texas, he carried along a 
roll of cowboy songs he’d collected, but 
succeeded only in startling an English 
professor who declared them of no value. 
Later, at Harvard, it was a different story. 
Lomax was appointed a Traveling Sheldon 
Fellow “to investigate American folk 
songs.” And in all the three decades since, 
Lomax has been doing just that. 

In the early days his apparatus for tak- 
ing down the songs he heard was a small 
Edison recording machine with a wax cyl- 
inder and a large horn instead of a micro- 
phone. Today he uses the latest recording 
equipment, driving in an automobile over 
the same mountain and plantation trails 
he used to travel by horseback. In all, he 
has journeyed 300,000 miles and recorded 
10,000 songs. They comprise the bulk of our 
Library of Congress’ mammoth Archive 
of American Folk Song, of which Lomax 
is Honorary Curator. 

And now the Library’s Radio Research 
Project has made some of the choicest of 
these, along with Lomax’s stories of how 
he found them, into five 16-inch records. 
Though on sale to anyone at $2.50 apiece, 
they are intended chiefly for radio-broad- 
casting on transcription phonographs which 
have large turntables revolving at about 
half the speed of the ordinary machine. 
A series of ten 15-minute programs, the 
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Preface to a 
Sale! 


At the conference table in the morn- 
ing his eyes will be clear, his mind 
alert, his energies untapped. He will 
be sure of his prospect because he’s sure 
of himself. Only the habitual traveler 
on the 20th Century Limited knows 
how much of the morning triumph 
was won the night before. 





WHEN TOMORROW LOOMS IMPORTANT... 


take the Century 
tonight! 





Enjoy an ‘‘ overnight vacation’’ on 


the world’s most restful train 


On your way to the station, worry and 
fatigue may ride as your companions, 
but they cannot follow you onto the 
20th Century Limited. 

For everything on board bids you re- 
lax. In the Observation Lounge, you 
thrill to the beauty of a summer sunset. 
In the modern diner you enjoy not a 
meal, but a banquet. Then you take 
your ease in the leather-bound luxury of 
the Club car. Perhaps later you will 
wander back to the diner which has been 
transformed into a modern club—the 
Cafe Century — where you can enjoy 
the latest in recorded music over your 
favorite refreshment. 


Sleep will come quickly tonight, for you 
are riding over the one and only Water 
Level Route from East to West. With- 
out mountain barriers to cross, you 
speed through the dark with neither 
jolt nor jar to mar the sweet serenity 
of your slumber. 

In the morning, regardless of the 
weather, you will arrive fitand eager, free 
from nervous strain, understanding full 
well why travel-wise America has long 
agreed ““Jt Pays to Ride the Century.”’ 


Overnight - New York-Chicago 
Lv. Grand Central Terminal . . 6:00 P M. 
Ar. Chicago (La Salle St. Station) . . 9:00 A.M. 


Lv. Chicago (La Salle St. Station) . . 4:00 P.M. 
Ar. Grand Central Terminal . . 9:00 A.M. 


( Daylight Saving Time) 


THE 207 CENTURY LIMITED 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


««-YOU CAN SLEEP 

















COOL, DRY, 
CLEAN AIR 


in your home 
and office 


ALL SUMMER 


: 
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Sensational ices 


PHILCO-YORK 


Single-Unit 
AIR CONDITIONER 


The cool, refreshing comfort of real air con- 
ditioning is now yours at amazingly low cost! 
A Philco-York Single-Unit Air Conditioner 
is easily, quickly installed in your home or 
office. Model 76A (Illustrated) gives you this 
complete service: 


@ COOLS—Dehumidifies—Conditions Room Air. 

@ Filters Dust, Dirt and Pollen Out of the Air. 

@ Draws in Fresh Outside Air—Circulates It. 

@ Shuts out Street Noises. 

@ Removes Stale, Stuffy Inside Air. 

@ Gives Pure Air All Year "Round. 

@ Easily, Quickly Installed. No Plumbing . ; ; 
No Wiring. 


THERE S A PHi'CO-YORK $ 50 
AIR CONDITIONER FOR EVERY 129 
SIZE ROOM, PRICED AS LOW AS 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 594 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the beautiful illustrated Booklet 


on the Philco-York Air Conditioners together with 
details of your EASY PAYMENT OFFER. 








NAME 
STREET COUNTY. 
CITY. STATE. 
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group is called “Ballad Hunter,” after 
Lomax. 

The first program is titled, appropriately 
enough, “Chisholm Trail.” Lomax tells 
how, at a cattlemen’s convention in Fort 
Worth, Texas, in 1909, he first heard the 
now famous cowboy ditty “Git Along, 
Little Dogies” sung by a fake gypsy wom- 
an, the wife of a fake blind beggar. “Sea 
Chanteys and Canal Ballads” tells about 
J. M. Hunt, better known as “Sailor Dad,” 
whom Lomax found far back in the Vir- 
ginia mountains 2nd who sings “When 
Jones’s Ale Was New.” “The most talked 
about and sung about insect in America” 
gets a program all its own, with many 
different versions of “Boll Weevil” 
songs. Other programs are devoted to 
“Sugarland, Texas,” “Blues and Hollers,” 
“Spirituals,” “Railroad Songs,” “Jordan 


and Jubilee Songs from Livingston, 
Ala.” and “Work Songs and Prison 
Songs.” 





RECORD WEEK 


The Cincinnati Summer Opera Associa- 
tion, which opens its twentieth season in 
the Zoo auditorium June 29, has recalled 
a World War memory by announcing that 
no German opera will be presented at any 
of its 36 performances. But German 
classics will always be available in record- 
ings, and a new treat in this category 
is a concert version of Richard Wagner’s 
Love Music From Tristan unp Isoxpe, 
as recorded for Columbia by Leopold 
Stokowski and the All-American Youth 
Orchestra (three 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $3.50). 


Two first-class pop albums are on the 
market. CrosspyANa (six 10-inch Decca 
records in album, $2.60) houses twelve 
tunes Bing Crosby made famous and vice 
versa. They’re all from his movies; nearly 
everybody will recall “It’s Easy to Re- 
member,” “June in January,” “Love Is 
Just Around the Corner,” “I Wished on 
the Moon,” “Two for Tonight,” and 
“Takes Two to Make a Bargain.” Victor 
presents the pianist Joe Reichman, ac- 
companied by guitar, bass, and drum, in 
eight old favorites collected as Piano Rev- 
ERIES (four 10-inch records in album, 
$2.50). These include “Can’t We Be 
Friends,” “I'll Follow My Secret Heart,” 
“Stormy Weather,” and “Easy to Love.” 
No vocals. 


Victor’s Mozart album of the month, 
Arras AND Duets, is taken from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “Don Giovanni” 
and is sung by those two Metropolitan 
Opera stars who so often appear in concert 
together, Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano, 
and Ezio Pinza, basso. Pinza’s “Non pitt 
andrai” is superb. Bruno Reibold conducts 
the orchestral accompaniment (two 10- 
inch records and one 12-inch record in al- 


bum, $3). 


RELIGION 





a, 


Air Tourist in Christianity 


Unlike his father, who spent the entip 
46 years of his ministry in one Peyinsyj. 
vania parish spread over 20 miles. the 
Rev. Samuel G. Trexler has been 
thing of a globe-trotter. His first 
years as pastor, starting with a mission oy 
the Brooklyn waterfront and ending wit) 
a circuit-riding job as Lutheran chaplain 
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William Dyviniak 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel Trezler 


of Cornell, Syracuse, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia, were punctuated with four 
trips abroad. Later a six-year pastorate in 
a Buffalo, N. Y., church was interrupted 
by his service as chaplain at a base hospi- 
tal in France during the World War and in 
Germany immediately thereafter. In the 
postwar period he got to the Near East 
and in 1934 he flew dramatically from 
Berlin to Moscow to study religious con- 
ditions in the U.S.S.R. 

Forms of transport, Dr. Trexler believes, 
vitally affect church visitation, from his 
father’s horse-and-buggy days to today’s 
trailer chapels and pastor pilots. And, he 
predicts, “if scientists and engineers ever 
show us how to travel to Mars . . . church- 
men will soon be among the passengers.” 
Until then, Dr. Trexler plans to keep in 
tune with the times with a missionary air 
tour of South America this summer in 
the interests of Christian good will and the 
national United Lutheran Church. 

Prior to his departure on July 4, the 
white-haired, 63-year-old churchman, now 
in his second term as president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, 
representing 248,000 Lutherans, last week 
headed the synod’s thirteenth annual con- 
vention in Buffalo. Split, like most other 
religious bodies, on the subject of war, the 
convention’s 500 delegates blocked a 
move to condemn its “unchristian char- 
acter” and compromised, instead, by call- 
ing upon the individual to act according to 
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jis own conscience—thus tempering the 
esolution of the United Lutheran Church 
n Omaha last October that “the Chris- 
‘an citizen is in duty bound to bear 
arms. 





bree R’s Plus Religion 


Public education is godless, say church- 
nen. With the general realization that 
eparation of church and state also means 
xiling religion from the classroom, they’ve 
ered in recent years toward “released 
time”: freeing school children an hour a 
veek for religious classes in their own 
hurches. Altogether they’ve now ap- 
lied the system to some 1,000,000 young- 
sters in 41 states (Newsweek, Nov. 235, 
1940) . 

Last February released time got a foot- 
hold in the metropolis of New York City. 
The board of education, over protests that 
the movement would overemphasize reli- 
gious differences and breed intolerance, en- 
dorsed a released hour every Wednesday. 
And within a week opponents had some- 
thing concrete to complain about: the 
Greater New York Interfaith Committee, 
handling the classes for Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews, gave the first pupils red 
lapel buttons bearing white question 
marks. The idea was that other students 
would ask what the buttons meant, where- 
upon the released pupils would explain. 
Charges of “proselytizing” exploded upon 
the committee and the buttons were quick- 
ly discarded. 

The churchmen had one or two other 
difficulties. The school board forbade them 
to hand out released-time enrollment cards 
in the classrooms. For a time ministers, 
priests, and rabbis then distributed the 
cards from the sidewalks outside the 
schools at dismissal time, but they soon 
gave this up as undignified. 

So the first Wednesday classes got under 
way in seven churches and synagogues, 
with 1,395 Catholics, 1,393 Protestants, and 
363 Jews. In the classes, Protestants 
learned their Bible with modern applica- 
tions like comparisons of Holy Land shep- 
herds to American migrants. Catholics 
studied their catechism, Bible stories, and 
the lives of the saints. And Jews worked 
on Bible reading, the Avodah or worship 
service, and Jewish current events. 

Last week New York’s first semester of 
released time ended with enrollment dou- 
bled to 6,322, still only a droplet of the 
city’s elementary-school population of 591,- 
000, but a droplet growing bigger never- 
theless. The children themselves liked the 
system, especially the songs, stories, and 
plays reenacting Bible history. Next fall, 
the interfaith committee expects another 
jump to 30,000, and to accommodate them 
it hopes the school board will stagger the 
released hours through five days a week. 
After the ice-breaking job of setting up 
released time, churchmen think this change 
will come easily. 





















































The Little Man Who’s 
Always There! 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL 
FREIGHT DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 








“GETTING THAR 


FUSTEST 
WITH THE 


MOSTEST” 


The Civil War general who laid down that historic 
formula for military success never lived to see the day 
railroading would fulfill his requirements. Yet that’s just 
what Santa Fe’s freight Electro- Diesels accomplish. And 
it might be added “with the fewest stops for water and 
fuel.” For these monsters, most powerful freight Diesel 
locomotives in the world, will haul a freight train at a top 
speed of 75 miles per hour and run 500 miles between 
fuelings. They accomplish with ease the faster runs that 
modern faster schedules require. 


Santa Fe Now Offers You: 


© Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


© Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload and carload merchandise.) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


/ oN 
Santa Fe 


Uv 





For the Speed and Dependability of Truly 
Modern and Complete Freight Service SHIP 
SANTA FE. Call your nearest Santa Fe 
representative, or write 


J.J. GROGAN 
GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


pantologist 








Through the never-locked portals of 
the new Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune plant, now the home of both the 
Northwest’s greatest evening paper — 
The Minneapolis Star Journal — and its 
greatest morning paper—The Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune — passes a 
round-the-clock stream of versatile jour- 
nalistic talent. 


But few have won more kudos than 
courtly, iron-grey William James Mc- 





Birt McNatty, Srnciair Lewis 
—Liszt and ledgers ... 


Nally, 49, vice president of The Min- 
neapolis Star Journal and Tribune Com- 
pany, who in the last 10 years has: 

© Written two successful historical nov- 
els of Minnesota: “House of Vanished 
Splendor” and “The Roofs of Elm 
Street.” 


¢@ Dramatized an episode from the life 
of Richard Wagner, “Prelude to Exile,” 
which The New York Theater Guild 
produced with Eva LeGallienne and 
Wilfred Lawson. 


© Been vice president and general man- 
ager of The Minneapolis Tribune news- 
papers, and headed the board of Dough- 
boy Mills, Inc. 

© Roved the world as a foreign corre- 
spondent, covering 17 countries in a 
year’s pilgrimage. 

Minnesota and Harvard graduate, 
World war lieutenant, contributor to 
Forum and The Nation, “Bill” Mce- 
Nally is equally at home among ledgers 
and Liszt rhapsodies . . . equally able to 
sit in a directors’ meeting, compose an 
editorial, or plunk out mazurkas and 
polonaises for an admiring group around 
a grand piano. 

He’s one of more than a thousand 
workers whose special skill, fused in The 
Minneapolis Star Journal, The Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune and The Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune and Star Jour- 
nal, are giving to readers and advertisers 
alike, in Minneapolis and the Northwest, 
the best newspaper coverage in history. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HW EVENING STAR JOURNAL 
*& MORNING TRIBUNE 
#&SUNDAY TRIBUNE 


STAR JOURNAL 






MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL AND TRIBUNE CO., JOHN COWLES, PRESIDENT 
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“FOURTH ESTATE 


A $100,000-a-Year Family 


On some modest residential street in a 
typical suburban town in the United States 
live the Bumsteads, just an average middle- 
class family. But unlike their millions of 
unnoticed prototypes, the Bumsteads’ gam- 
bol through life is known to the readers 
of more than 500 newspapers in 30 different 
countries.* For they are inkpot born and 
bred, the brain children of Chic Young, 
the 40-year-old cartoonist-creator of the 
comic strip Blondie. 

Ever since Sept. 8, 1930, when Blondie 
first appeared in the newspapers, the legion 
of Bumstead enthusiasts have watched the 
evolution of their cartoon contemporaries. 
They have chortled at Dagwood’s double 
cowlick, his midnight-made skyscraper 








*The trials of the Bumsteads have also been 
chronicled in a movie series. 









































































































































sandwiches, his rough-and-tumble sprini, 
for the bus on workday mornings, and }j 
unsuccessful efforts to sleep on the diy, 
or soak in the bathtub. They have gy; 
fawed at the silly hats and kitchen cape, 
of his wife, Blondie. And they have foun 
amusement in the antics of the Bumstea 
heir, Baby Dumpling, and his flop-earej 
mongrel pal, Daisy. 

Unlike most comic strips, Blondie is jo 
suspended in time and 1941 has proved , 
banner year in the family’s progenitiye 
progress. On April 11, Blondie gave birth 
to a daughter and a month later Daisy 
not to be outdone, presented the householj 
with quintuplets. To aid artist Young jy 
finding the proper monicker for the Bun. 
stead baby daughter, King Features Syp. 
dicate, the Hearst organization handling 
the comic strip, promoted a modest, $10) 
name-the-baby contest. In less than three 
weeks, 431,276 suggestions flooded the New 
York office, and last week Mrs. Beatrice 
Barken of Cleveland won with her Bun- 
stead-like name of Cookie. 

Such public reaction was no surprise to 
Chic Young’s admirers who for years have 
ranked him in the first flight of cartoon. 
ists. To Young, his income, now more than 
$100,000 a year with royalties from radio 
and screen rights, is more than satisfactory, 
In fact, he is somewhat irked by the six- 
figure sum, feeling he already has enough 
money to live the quiet home life he prefers 
with his auburn-haired wife, Athel, a for- 
mer harpist, and their two children, Dean, 
2 and Jeanne, 1. 

Usually the Youngs shuttle between 
their Clearwater, Fla., and Great Neck, 
L. 1., homes withthe seasons, but at pres- 
ent they are living with Chic’s parents in 
Hollywood, while the cartoonist toys with 
an idea to buy a Mexican farm. Chic, like 
Dagwood, is an inveterate icebox raider. 
For relaxation from his drawing board, the 
cartoonist depends on golf, striving to im- 
prove his 90-stroke game. 


























































































.. of Bumsteads increases: Blondie, Cookie, Daisy, Dagwood, Dumpling 
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Passing of the ‘Sparrow’ 


When the Nazis marched into Paris a 
year ago, there was one person who ignored 
the German occupation entirely. He was 
Ww. H. “Sparrow” Robertson, the elderly 
little Scottish-American sports columnist 
of the Paris edition of The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, drinking companion of most 
everybody, and well-wisher for a goodly 
perceritage of the American tourists who 
had visited the French capital since the 
World War. 

For even after the suspension of The 
Paris Herald on Juné 12, 1940, the Spar- 
row remained a familiar figure at what he 
called the “thirst emporiums” of the Right 
Bank. doggedly visiting the newspaper’s 
offices each afternoon to write his gossipy 
column and leaving it on the vacant copy 
desk before departing on his barroom beat. 
Although often he brushed with Nazi offi- 
cialdom enforcing the early curfew, the 
columnist had the run of the city at night, 
as many of the Nazi officers turned out to 
be old acquaintances the Sparrow ‘had 
known and lifted elbows with in Germany 
before the war. 

But the Sparrow grieved bitterly over 
the collapse of the Paris he had known for 
more than twenty years. His health began 
to fail, and last week he died of heart dis- 
ease at his country home in Bois-le-Roi, 
Department of Seine-et-Marne. 

Much of the legendary Sparrow’s early 
life was cloaked in a mist of obscurity 
which he himself could not penetrate. Ac- 
cording to his best recollection, William 
Harrison Robertson was born some 83 
years ago in Leith Walk, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Brought to New York as a young- 
ster, he grew up to operate a Broadway 
sporting-goods store, a bar on Park Row, 
and a gymnasium in Brooklyn, to earn a 
reputation as a distance runner, track de- 
signer, and official, and to promote boxing 
and wrestling matches. 

Yet the Sparrow, whose 5-foot 2-inch 
frame and puffed-out chest aptly fitted his 
nickname, really began his career in post- 
war Paris, where, after aiding the YMCA 
to stage athletic contests for the AEF, he 
joined The Paris Herald and became a 
frequenter of European race tracks, gam- 
bling centers, resorts, and the inevitable 
bars, some of which owed their popular- 
ity to Robertson’s presence. Many a tour- 
ist experienced one of the columnist’s cele- 
brated “death watches”—a Sparrow cus- 
tom of keeping departing Americans awake 
at bar sides until time for the boat train. 

The Sparrow’s beat covered 24 hours, 
and no one ever discovered when he caught 
any sleep. His writings were heavily spiced 
with incidental intelligence on Parisian ac- 
tivities, despite the fact he knew no more 
than a baker’s dozen of French words. 
With little regard to sentence structure, 
Sparrow often retold how he had “tipped 
a few,” usually some fifteen brandies, “with 
my old pal” on “one of those never again 
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Air Power... 








cain to the outstanding performance of the U.S. 
Army’s Bell Airacobra is an Allison liquid-cooled engine, 
whose in-line design makes possible the stripped-for-action 
streamlining of such fighters as this. 


. And responsible for the development of this advanced air 
power are the cooperative efforts of the American Aircraft 
Industry and U.S. Army engineers — working shoulder to 
shoulder for national defense. 
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LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 

















All Il said was: “Don’t you know you can get 
good rum without paying import tax?” 


\ es SAYS you have to pay an import tax to en- 


joy good rum? 


Experts consider delicious DAIQUIRI Coctelera 
Rum one of the finest in the world, yet, because 
Puerto Rico is a United States possession, you pay 


not one cent of duty. Try it! 
GOCTELERA 
RUA 


either “White” or “Gold,” both 86 proof 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Distributor 
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nights.” But however devoid of graimmat- 
ical conventions, Robertson’s writings were 
widely read throughout Europe, and among 
his greatest admirers was Eugene O'Neill, 
who once characterized the Sparrow as 
“the greatest writer in the world.” 













FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


Kenneth Downs, 31-year-old ace corre- 
spondent of the International News Serv- 
ice now covering the Syrian war front, was 
cited last week by the British Admiralty 
for his “zeal and skillful service” when a 
British freighter was fired in the North At- 
lantic. On the night of April 6 during the 
rescue of the crew of a sinking ship, the 
citation recorded, Downs, “after being 
himself rescued, worked the telegraphs on 
the bridge of one of His Majesty’s ships 
and kept an able lookout.” In his own re- 
port of the thrilling sea adventure, filed 
from London, the war reporter had made 
no mention of the important part he had 
played in the rescue. 


"Last year Circuit Judge Thomas J. 
Rowe found The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and two staff members in contempt of 
court for two editorials and a cartoon 
upbraiding the Missouri court’s dismissal 
of State Rep. Edward M. Brady and John 
P. Nick, ousted czar of the local movie 
operators’ union, charged with extortion 
of film exhibitors (Newsweek, April 15, 
1940). But last week in a unanimous de- 
cision, the Missouri Supreme Court 
quashed the contempt citation of Judge 
Rowe, who had died unexpectedly last 
July, releasing the Pulitzer Publishiny Co. 
from a $2,000 fine and nullifying smaller 
assessments plus jail sentences for Ralph 
Coghlan, editorial-page editor, and Daniel 
R. Fitzpatrick, cartoonist. “To rule other- 
wise,” the court declared, “would be to 
narrow the limits of permissible criticism 
so greatly that the right to criticize would 
cease to have practical value.” 
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“IT have read it with great interest.” 
HARRY L. HOPKINS 


“I wish to congratulate NEWSWEEK on its 


publication.” 
RUFUS C. HARRIS, President 
Tulane University 


“I am glad to have so graphic an account 
of our present efforts.” ‘ 
ADA M. COMSTOCK, President 
Radcliffe College 


“I found this so interesting that I am pass- 
ing it on to some of my associates to read.” 


W. H. LOWE, President 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


*‘Most interesting and informative.” 
OWEN D. YOUNG 


“I think it was very well done and has given 
your readers a much better conception of 
what is being accomplished in the entire 


program.” 
ROSS McINTIRE 
Surgeon General of the Navy 


**This is an interesting and constructive job.” 


Cc. R. SMITH, President 
American Airlines, Inc. 


‘The contents are of considerable value.” 


CHARLES J. HARDY, President 
American Car and Foundry Company 


A WELL-INFORMED 








NOTE: On the West Coast ‘‘Newsweek Reports 
on National Defense’ is being distributed 
through the courtesy of the Signal Oil Company. 


PUBLIC !S AMERICA’S 


GREATEST 


SECURITY 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Court Appointments 


1. might have been worse, of course. 
The President might have appointed as 
Chief Justice of the United States one 
of the “five young men” already there. 
Instead he promoted a man_ whose 
record, capacity and attainments entitle 
him -to stand without embarrassment 
with his twelve predecessors who have 
held that high office. For this relief, 
much thanks. 

But before we make a final judgment 
about the two new judges, let us look at 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as it stands in our American system of 
things. The representatives of a new na- 
tion, men who rank with the great of all 
time, tried in 1787 to build for their coun- 
try a government of such permanence that 
they might indulge the hope that down 
through the capricious moods of time 
American institutions would afford the 
framework for national growth and indi- 
vidual opportunity. Their work was good. 
It stood. 

That work consisted of a written con- 
stitution with a carefully conceived divi- 
sion of powers. But the Constitution was 
only a structure of words. Its meaning was 
interpreted by a Supreme Court. And the 
Court succeeded in the most difficult task 
in the world. It won the permanent re- 
spect of several generations of Americans 
as almost no institution composed of men 
has. Its voice had an almost reverential 
hearing, its judgments an almost unques- 
tioned confidence. The attempt to tamper 
with it in 1937 brought about the Presi- 
dent’s first and greatest defeat. 

Five new appointments were made. The 
President, as was his right, selected men 
whose general philosophy jibed with his 
own. Some of them might have been abler 
or more experienced in the law. Still they 
agreed with his and with the people’s con- 
ception of what the policy of government 
should be. So far so good. 

This year two new vacancies appeared. 
They suggested to many people, as they 
might have suggested to the President, 
that the Supreme Court is the nation’s 
Court. It is not a majority’s Court. It is 
not a party’s Court. It is not the New 
Deal’s Court. Nor is government by the 
people government by the majority. It is 
a form of government in which decisions 
are made by a majority with participation 
by and consideration for every substantial 
minority. A court is infinitely more than a 
place where a point of view is expressed. 
It is a place of justice, of impartiality, of 





detachment, of mediation and of medita- 
tion. 

A better balanced Court might have 
been achieved by the appointment of two 
men with longer judicial experience than 
the five who preceded them, with more 
sympathy for points of view at variance 
with the trend of majority opinion and 
with records of more detached and greater 
intellectual power. The shortest judgment 
on the new appointments is the simple 
statement that such a balance has not 
been achieved. 

Attorney General Jackson is liberal, hu- 
mane and courageous. I cannot think of a 
man in America who, as Attorney General 
in the difficult emergency days ahead, 
would have more scrupulously guarded 
civil rights than he. But his economic 
views are not well grounded and his ca- 
pacity to form statesmanlike judgments 
has not been demonstrated. Some of his 
utterances have been flavored with rather 
gaudy partisanship. 

Senator Byrnes is a man of conservative 
instincts. He is a master parliamentarian. 
His knowledge of government is encyclo- 
pedic. His partisanship has been oversharp, 
however, and his capacity for broad judg- 
ments is doubtful. As an antidote for some 
of the radical tendencies in the Court he 
is excellent. Yet an antidote is not enough. 
Senator Byrnes deserved high honor and 
promotion. But the Court’s needs and the 
country’s needs were greater than his. 





Oil in Troubled Waters 


Ir hot words could fend off the 
frostbite of next winter or verbal blasts 
explode in combustion engines, the Presi- 
dent’s selection of his Oil Something-or- 
Other would be perfect. But people have 
learned, by now, to ask two questions 
when a man is appointed to an emergency 
post. First, what power does he really 
have? Second, what are his qualifications 
for the real or nominal job which has been 
created? 

Headlines proclaiming Mr. Ickes as “oil 
dictator” or even “oil administrator” have 
been pretty far over on the silly side. 
There is little power in Mr. Ickes’ job. The 
President’s letter calls him “Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for National Defense,” which 
may mean what it may mean. All it tells 
him to do is to investigate most anyone 
most anywhere, to study the facts and fig- 
ures, to consult with people and to recom- 
mend that government agencies do what 
they have power to do. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent, within even the ample scope of his 
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own power, could not do more to give }ix 
militant friend some part in the eme,. 
gency. For an emergency of which \f;. 
Ickes is not a part would seem like , 
springtime without flowers. 

The President’s letter said clearly tha 
Mr. Ickes should study, recommend ay) 
consult. But Mr. Ickes had apparently 
done his homework in advance. At any 
rate, he started with a bang and a threat. 
Gasless Sundays were suggested for the 
East. Cold houses next winter were mep. 
tioned. There were diversions, of cours. 
Robert Moses, who has provided with rare 
vision and efficiency for most gaseouis and 
enjoyable Sundays for New Yorkers, paid 
tribute to Mr. Ickes by saying that the 
whole oil emergency situation “was sprung 
on the public by an arbitrary fellow in 
Washington without study or investiga. 
tion.” Mr. Ickes retorted by calling Mr, 
Moses “god of New York and demigod of 
Westchester County.” So much for a start. 

The essential facts are still not very 
clear. Certainly the shortage is not as seri- 
ous as Mr. Ickes suggests. And just as cer- 
tainly there is danger that fear of a short- 
age might precipitate Congress into av- 
thorizing a proposed pipeline from Texas 
to New England. The pipeline would be 
costly, it would divert precious materials 
from more urgent uses and it would bea 
long while building. Even its ultimate ne- 
cessity is not clear. Meanwhile, experi- 
enced oil men point out that by building 
short pipeline loops and by connecting 
lines within the already existing network 
of oil lines a great improvement could be 
made in the delivery of oil to the East. 

The oil industry itself, if it had a work- 
able relationship with the government, 
could do the job. But the industry has 
been hampered by the feud between Wash- 
ington and the states and by the fear that 
cooperation in the present emergency may 
later be prosecuted as a violation of the 
antitrust laws. Oil people are convinced 
that the Federal government has _ been 
trying to establish a permanent Federal 
dictatorship over them since 1933. They 
wonder whether the present move is a way 
of doing that under war power. Besides, 
the memory of how they tried to cooper- 
ate at the urgent demand of the govern- 
ment in NRA days and how they were 
subsequently prosecuted in the Me ison 
oil cases for their pains is still fresh. The 
appointment of Mr. Ickes was per'cctly 
suited to recall that sad experience The 
assurance of protection against its repetl- 
tion would do much to make certain the 
adequacy of delivery through present fa- 
cilities. 
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The better you know cars the better we like it 
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THE EARLY DAYS of motoring, it was 
common thing for the man who 


ove a Car to be a pretty good mne- 


sanic in his own right. 


Even up to a few years ago, no one 
yuld have thought of buying a car 
thout a long and careful look “under 
e hood.” 

And it would, we think, be a good 
ing if more of that same kind of care 
‘nt into buying a car today. A good 
ing for the buyer, and a good thing 


r us who build Ford cars. For the 





deeper you look into a Ford, the more 
you find to admire in it. 

We have never built our cars just 
to impress the buyer at first acquaint- 
ance. Instead, we have put into each 
car all the quality our plant and ex- 
perience could devise at the time, 
whether it would show on the surface 
or not. 

In the present Ford you will find a 
good example of the result. To anyone 
who just drives the car, it is bigger, 


better-looking 


gy, easier-riding, and finer 


in action than any Ford before it. 

But it is something more than that 
to the man who looks for more. It gives 
greater value in its design and ma- 
terials than a price so low has ever 
bought. Its inherent quality is highes 
at many points than anything else at 
its price. 

That 1s why we say that the better 
you know cars, the better we like it. 
For the better you know cars, the more 
you will appreciate the deep-down 


extra quality that makes a Ford a Ford! 
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me Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


/ ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
1941 Ford are longer and 
er this year. Front seating 
th, for instance, is increased 
iuch as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 
GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 
Ford Sedan. 

LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 
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GET THE FACTS... 
i AND YOU'LL GET A 








“‘Luckies pay higher prices to get lighter, 
milder leaf like this!’’ says Reuben Smothers, 
tobacco auctioneer of Reidsville, N. C. 


A a tobacco auctioneer, I see who buys what tobacco 
and how much they pay... so when I tell you 
Luckies pay higher prices to get the lighter, milder leat 
—I know what I'm talking about. And say, I've smoked 
Luckies myself for 7 years!” 

Yes, most independent tobacco experts- auctioneers, 
buyers and warehousemen— smoke Luckies. These men 
know that in buying tobacco, you get what you pay 
and they see Luckies pay higher prices to get the finer, 
the lighter, the naturally milder leaf. Why not smoke 


the smoke tobacco experts smoke? Ask for Lucky Strike! 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST~IT'S LUCKIES 2 TO 





